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“CaN YOU TELL ME THE WAY TO RHYMINGTON, IF YOU PLEASE!" SAID A QUIRT, PLEASANT VOICE, 


AN UNFORTUNATE STIPULATION. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


My name is Nancy, and I have red hair, I 
mention these facts first in my history because 
they formed the chief troubles of my childish 
years. Hither of them would have been enough 
to bear, but the two together were overwhelming. 
One could not have been helped, the other might 
ratte) os are patna cy aero dk 


We were not rich, Had we been so one of my 





miasfortunes—not the red hair—might have been 

me ; but fn point of fact we were in those 
circumstances known ae genteel poverty, when 
the utmost tugging and dragging at both ends is 
"ietaer teleed ened polled cosrpatediy, bu 

er tug, an energetically, but 
somehow there always seemed alittle gap between 
those horrid ends, and so you clearly perceive we 
were not in a position to slight the advances of 
any rich friende we might possess. 

Over stock of this commodity wae—like our 
income—strictly limited, but at the time of my 
birth my mother did boast one wealthy acquaint- 
ance, whose name wae spoken in tones of an In- 
spiring respect by my elder brethren and their 

ta. 


paren 

The Lady Aune Beaumont had been at school 
with mother ; even there the friendehip had been 
unequal, for one had been a parlour boarder, the 
other an articled pupil], but they bad loved each 
other ; and when Lady Aune married a baronet 
and mother a country doctor, wide apart as was 
their fcrtune the o!d intimacy never quite died 





out, and when the Beaumonts were at Beau- 
mont Hall in the autumn, Lady Anne always 
drove her ponies over once or twice to see my 
mother. 

It must have been on one of these visits that 
my advent was foretold to her. Ihave heard the 
atory so often that I almost feel as if I had been 
there and Witnessed the scene myself. 

** Another baby, Susan?” and my lady threw 
up her daintily-gloved hands in dismayed sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Why you have seven children already?” 

** Yes,” replied mother, meekly, she was always 
gentle, “this will be the eighth. 

“T should have thought one for every day in 
the week was sufficient,” enid my lady, sharply, 
**with your small means, too.” 

My mother sighed. Tight children and a 
limited income do not harmonise well together, 

Lady Aone, who was generous-minded, if a 
little on in word, bade her cheer up. 

“This shall be my child,” she sald, kindly. 
“Tf it’s a girl you shall call it Nancy, if 
Beaumont ; and, provided it’s pretty, I will take 
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all the expense off your hands. The boy shall 
have as college education, or the gir] & pretty 
little portion, You know Sir John is ‘liberality 
fvself to. me, and I have all my own fortune. We 
have no one to save for, and ib will be an amuse- 
ment and iaterest to me to feel I have a share in 
number eight.” 

This proposal was afterwards communicated 
to my father. It was repeated many times, and, 
made as it was in all generosity, and ao delicately, 
that no feelings could be injured, what could my 
parehts do but accept, thankful that one child 
out of their quiver-fall was provided for, 

There were no children at Bosumoat Hall, 
Lady Anne had been an heiress, Sir John was 
enormoysly rich. Although my mother’s friend 
only spoke of education or marriage portion, my 
mother had fond dreams of seeing number 
eight the adopted heir—or helress—of the Beau- 
monte, 

Only one scruple troubled her, the whole pro- 
posal had been based on one condition—if the 
child were pretty. 

“Babies are so asidom pretty,” ald my 
mother, deprecatingly, “ except to thoze who love 
them.” 

Tila was suggested at Lady Anne's last visit 
before ehe wend abroad with her husband for the 
winter. 

“ All your children ara pretty,” eaid my lady, 
gently, ‘ They 
their father’s dark hair and thoughtful eyes, 
By the time I come back the new baby will be 
six months old and quite presentable,” 

My mother flashed. 

**But if ie shouldn’t be pretty?” she per- 
sisted, 

“*I will walt in hope, Tecan bear anything, 
Susan, except red hair, I have s positive borror 
of red hair, and I couldn’ take the slightest in- 
terest In any child afileted with it,” 

My mother’s hair was chestnut-brown, golden 
in the sunlight, my father’s black, and these two 
colours were reproduced in their children. Thera 
was not sven ove of our kindred with red hair, 
Bo my parents felt tolerably safe, P 

I was born about siz weeks after Lady Anne 
went abroad, and they christened me Nancy, a 
neighbour standiog proxy for my noble god- 
mother, I was the fairest baby my mother had 
ever had, and for the first months of my life re- 
ceived — they say — unlimited admiration. 
Gorgeous presents arrived from Lady Anne of 
everything a baby could want, and a great many 
things it could not, I bid fair to be the most 
notorious member of the family until, to my 
mother’s delight, soft down began to grow upop 
my bald head, and, alas! euddenly the awful 
knowledge dawned upon my family that I had 
red hair { 

Idon’t know how they conveyed the know- 
ledge to Lady Anns. I don’t know what she 
said, but of course she withdrew her patronage 
from my unconscious eelf, Sir John died soon 
after, and Beaumont Hall passed to a stranger. 
By the time I can remember thiogs ‘clearly my 
mother’s friend had become nothing but a 
memory aud @ name, 

I suppose I picked up my own story as soon 
as J could pick up anything, for I never remem- 
ber hearing fh for the first time. I was familiar 
with it, it seems to me, as with my mother’s 
volos, Of course I cannot recall my sudden 
descent from being a very influential baby to 
becoming @ very unwanted one; but I. did 
know this, that ever since I could remember I 
had been oné too many fm the family. 

My -next alster, one yecr sbove ms, was a 
beanty, and the one before her a genius; my 
last remainfog one, the oldest of the whole 
family, was great at housekerping and domestic 
niatters. My three sisters had each thélr voca- 
tions in life. Ihsd none, unless we can. count 
that’ of beiog invariably fn other people's way. 

My seniors prired off together, as children will 
in large families. Patty was my mother's 
right-hand companion ; she always seemed to be- 
long more to the seniors than to us. John, my 
eldest brother, arid William, the second, were 
inseparables, Bob, who had a ccienfific turn, of 


course paired with Theckls, the genius, while the 
twins, Claude and Ciaudia, never required any 


have all got your beauty or! 





sympathy and companionship but each other's, 
T was the ontelder, the one de trep—ihe solitary 
ugly duckling in a very fine brood of swans. 

“They might have forgiven me by this time,” 
I used to think endly to myself. "Sixteen 
years is a long while to bear rualice, and, after 
all, it was nob my fault, How oould I help 
having red hair? And, besides, if mother knew 
all that depended on it she cught to have. dyed. 
it-as soon as it began to sprout, and she saw it 
was the wrong colour,” 

We lived in Rhymington. My father bad the 
best in the place (the best was far from 
superlative), and from that circumstance, per- 
haps, we were usually spoken of as the ‘‘ Doc- 
tor’s dadghters.” We lived ina red brick 
honte, just oud of the town; an ugly, barn-like 
sort of place, and yet we all lovedit. It was our 
home, to which mother had come as a bride, and 
where we had all been born, . 

Stil, as the time went on, and there were 
weddings among our friends and acquaintances, 
I think the idea would come to us that one of 
us four girls could be spared, and that a new 
house to visit at, a tew brother, and a new 
bridesmaid’s dress, would all be very 
varletios in our everyday life. We never put this 


into. words, but I am cure we all thought-it, and | 


in our heart of hearts had selected e¢' 
Theckla or Claudia for the honour of making’ 


“the first marriage in the familly, 


Scene, a bright June morning, and we girls 
gathered in a pretty room known as the porch-. 
parlour. I cali {ft pretty, because it opened into 
the large, old-fasbloned garden, and the porch 
was covered with tlimbing roses and woodbine, 
and becauee th was.such a quaint room—al! 
gables, and the sun danced so ntly in at the 
many windewe; bat I doubt if anyone else 
would have found much to admire ia our 
as er 

carpet—new for our father’s marria 
had seen such long serviee that none pe 
lower down fn the family than Theckla could 
claim to have seen the patterm, though we all 
accepted the legend that {t had been composed 
of roses and acorns, and was mightily gay and 
cheerful. Ican only ssy that now all colour 
shad fled, and it bore the marks of careful mend- 


os beng so threadbare in many 


places 
but for the honour of the thing (as the 
Iriehman {s re to have said when he was 
offered « rest In a teatless cedan-chair), we might 
gs well have had bare boards. ‘ 

Weil, there we were, on this glad June morn- 
ing, all four of us; Patty, our eldest, bloomiog, 
fresh-coloured and cheerful, with her black hair 
gathered in a large knot at the back of her head, 
and her pink cotton gown trying to give iteelf 
& jaunty sir, as though Its colour (like the car- 
pet's, only not from the same chuse) was not 
fast vanishiog under too frequent vi-its to the 
wath-tub. 

We were all proud of our eldest; she was 
such a keen, practical-minded young woman, 
such a splendid manager, such a head for 
accqunts! Oar only wonder was that some 
young man of the neighbourhood had not long 
ago discovered Patty’s sterling qualities, and 
removed her to a sphere where they would 
benefit bim iastead.of us, Perhaps the young 
taan forbore, thinking we could nob geb on 
without her, but we were not selfish; we would 
honestly have tried. 

From Patty to Theckla came a gap of five 
years (filled by two brother-), Oar genius was 
not very pretty, but she had a ditingvished alr, 
or we thought s0, which imparted an aristocratic 
appearance even to faded blue cotton; bet our 
fetal tee teany aia We made a good 

inning asa family with Patty, but we sur- 
sed ourselves in Claudia. There we ought to 
have Hgpped, certain nothing could excel that 
of blue-eyed perfection. Alas! as you 
now already, Claucia was not the last flower ja 
onr family garden; there was auother, 
thongb, rather thao 9 flower, the most utter an 
complete failme. ; 

“ T'ye got some news for you, girls.” Ais | 

We all looked up. If the aweand admiration 
with which we habitually régarded pam Aovond 
have been increased I am eure {b w have 








+ ie 


been so by this address, Theckla dropped her 
dictionary (she was always digg ng in it for 
German words), Clandia put down the bonney 
she was trimming for mother, even I took 
freeh stocking out of the huge basketful at my 
feet a little more hopefully than usual, and 
= all looked anxiously and expectantly a; 
‘atty. 

“What fe itt” from Theckla, who was con. 
cise in speech, ap admirable quality, 

“Do make haste and tell us,” pleaded Claudia, 
the spoilt one of the family. ‘I am dying to 
know what it can possibly be, and even Naucy 
looks interested.” 

Nancy was interested, but she had the gooi 
luck not to'tay eo, or she might have been sent 
summarily out of the room. Though only » 
year younger than Ciaudle, I was always made 
to fee! that I atood on a far lower level than any 


. of my sisters. 


“Sir Alaric Beaumont ie coming home.” 

We gasped. Lam quite sure the miagnitude 
of the <«ffect produced upon us by her news 
exceeded even Patty's expectations. 

Ever since Sir John’s death, that is for almost 
alxteen years, the Hall had been shut up. It 


passed to a distant cousif, a confirmed invalid, 


whoseallments demanded a foreign residence, Ho 
enjoyed the baronetcy about twelve years, and 
then shuffled off thie mortal coil to make room 
for a nephew—nove other than the Sir Alaric 
whose return was now proclaimed to us, 

. The county generally knew nothing of Sir 
Alario; his came fn the baronstage, and ihe 
date cf his birth compriged their information. 
He must now be not very far from thirty. He 
was unmarried, and had lingered four years 
before he came to take possession of his heritage. 
This was all we knew. 

“Tt won’> make much diff-rerce to us,” I 
sald defiantly. ‘* The Halli is a good seven miles 
from Rhymivgton,.” 

** Ie will make all the difference in the world,” 
returned Patty. ‘'Of course father will call 
and tell Sir Alaric of Lady Anne’s friendship 
for mother, and then he will come here and be 


quite intimate wich ua,” 
I made a face. 
“I don’t he ever heard of Lady 


Anne, and as to beiog intimate here, how could 
we possibly entertain a baronet?” 

‘* Very easily ; there is the lawn-tenpvis court, 
and Claudia’s singing, not ‘to speak of mother's 
conversation, I don’t suppose Sir Alaric would 
find a more attractive family in the county.” 

‘Especially in the matter of carpets,” 

This was an unlucky speech ; Patty promptly 
administered a snub, 

**Considering whose fault it Is we are so poor 
I think the least you can do, Nancy, Is nob to 
remark upon it.” 

* Whose fault is it, then?” 

" Yours, of course ; if you had only not had 
red hair, and hopelessly offended Lady Anne.” 

“T can’t help my hair, and besider,” aud I 
speak epitefally, for I atm decidedly out of tem- 
per, ‘if I had been as fair as Claudia, Lady 
Anne would hardly have recarpeted Prospect 
House ; it. was me she undertook to provide for, 
not my family,” - 

I have put my foot In it now moat certainly. 
Patty looks at me scornfully, Claudia sbrugs he: 
shoulders, Theckla, whois good at arithmetic, 
as at other things, says cooly,— 

““Qonsidering our parents have been ab ile 
cost of maintaining, clothing, and educating you 
for over sixteen’years, Nancy, I wonder you dare 
tospeak co. The money that-has been lavished 
on you for half the time would have provided 
new te for every room fn the house, and 
refi ft from top tobotiom.”-, — 

feel I should like to ask what money bas been 
lavished on me, except in the matter of boots 
never have a particle of clothing 

that has not first seen. much wear in my 
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good 
sent 
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haviog ‘pus me down,” return to the more 
egrreable subject of Sir Alaric, 

“He is certain to marry,” says Patty, com- 
posedly. “He could not live in that grand old 
rambling, house by himself.” 

“Sir John never lived In {6, though he was 
merried,” I Interpose, not having the prudence 
to hold my tongue after thy late rebuff. 

“Sir John was far richer than Sir Alaric,” 
sald Tseckla, coldly, “He had « large private 
fortane, which he left to bis wife. Sir Albric 
bas nothing but the eetate and its revenues,” 

“Five thousand a year.” 

Oar yest ays ear had never ” reached five 
hundred, so aughters may be pardoned if 
Sir Alaric seemed to them as rich as Croovus, 

“1p would be so nice for one of us to be seb- 
tled,” said Patty, complacently, “ I do hate 
those letters mother gete from. Aunt. N 
always asking if none of us are engaged, I f 
eometimes I to write and say ‘ yes,’ and then 
six months after, when she begins to be curious 
about the wedi to send a note to say the 
match is broken 

* Aunt Nora is rich.” 

“Ta shot” asked Theckla, ‘Why doesn't she 
ever come to see us, Patty?” 

“She married a widower, and I think there is 
something queer about his dawghter ; elther she 
is deformed, or quite an. in or something. 
Aunt Nora and mother have not met for more 
than go —, You s¢e, aunt married for 
money, & oughp,mother made a bad match.” 

“A bad match | She ought to be ashamed of 
hornet, SP calling the dear old pater'a bad 
mate 

This from me, he ganene moet faculty 
¢ speaking where {t wonld be to keep 
ellence. 

Theckla turns to me scornfully, 

“You need nob think of such things—a mere 
child Kke you.” 

“T was seventeen or 

For more than years and ahalf hedrun 
their course since I defeated the hopes of my 
famlly by the discovery that my first lock was of 
sn unuilstakably reddish hue, 

" You'll never make @ match at all—good, bad, 
or indifferent, Naney,” esid Clandia, rather pity- 


sogly than “You were cub out for 
a aunt, always busy with » atocking- 
et. 


"“T shouldn’t darn stockings if I could help i 
only you all leave me yours to do,” ~~ 


“Iv's the rightfal privilege of the " 
on ee to be rary that for my 
“So It would,” avd our beau’ hed good- 
humouredly, “Well, Nancy, Pe 
that facb, if I Bir Atrle 
of my bridesmnelds, £ promize you. 
“Why should 
Theckla are both dlaer.” 


" Ave is not * ret le 

Tn fact, tt fe cathe = Shabeonitne Tees ete 
t imonial,” 

Theckla smiled, 
c'sshed ; in fach, their e4les were so different there 
wYou bare bo : hausted girle,” 

"You have ex’ may news yet, 
said Patty, ~ ™ Guess sf 

Bat coliae: jasb ~ te 
Alsric’s return had taken away onr breath. We 


really were a ca excitemen 
and Patty had to merciful and’ lot ue off tha | 


orduous task of guessing. 


Mr. Pemberton was my So gen - 
young man with a large appetite shock 
n first came to Rhymington, and to 
‘Lospect House {shave he peated as one of 
y, in : 
salary), aad. fancied one of 
pr jer s : Powe one of us was vm 


and far too : , beauty, we bad. 
ma; icscuale thas ‘might, perhaps, give him 
The-tls sud pega ay ; but our generosity was 


Rever put to the test. David Pemberton per- 


versely fell in love with our. greatesb 
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‘We rather gradged him to Mary, specially 
when his name appeared in one of the papers—a 
summons to him, In the agony column, to go 
and hear something to bis advantege. 

There was some little flaw in the matter, some 
witness who had to be hunted up from America, 
to prove Mr. Pemberton’s claim to ten thousand 
pounds, Good, honest David determined to go 
and hunt up the witnees himself, 

He would provide a substitute to take bis work 
forthres months, Ab the end of that time he 
would sither retarn meekly to us, somewhat out 
of pocket, or else be ia a position to buy a prac- 
tice for himself and marry Mary (lucky gir)) at 


once, 

The question of the substitute had Interested 
us much, bu? now it feded into nothing by 
the side of the news of Sir Alarie’s return. 

‘Who is het” asked our beauty, languilly 
enough. “Fifty, I suppose, with goggle eyes 
— blue Saeetina David ee aoe 

& good- friend yet, and most is 
cronies are well advanced in years.” 

David had been with ws eighteen monthe, and 
although he had not fallen in love with any of us 
(perhaps specially for that reason) he was on very 
feiendiy terms with the whole family. 

‘His name is John Carruthers,” went on 
Patty, benevolently; “and he is eighb-and- 
twenty.” 

“ And just like David!” 

* David does nob know him; he fs jast the 
ety~ fg: an advertisement,” 

P j 


“Tew his testimonials are all right?” 

“Excellent! Papa is delighted,” 

** And he will live with ust” 

"Of course.” 

7 E ght-and-twenty, four years older than 
David.” 


9 When is he coming? ” 
“ This evening.” 


“Yew; David wili be giad of a day or two ia 
London, so Mr, Carruthers is coming at once.” 

“J wonder what he will be like?” 

“ You will eoon know; father wants the gig 
to go to Cheyeleigh, but mother is to borrow the 
Vicarage pony carriage and go and meet him.” 

“It’s my turn to drive mother,” said Claudia, 
breathlessly, ‘I’m sure ib is.” 

“Tt's mine,” seid Theckla; “you’re never 
hoe ; ed two ely to my one,” 

r my none, t in, qu , 

“You're such a ehtld,* eald Patty; “ you 
don't count. Now, girls, don’t quarrel ; I must 
stay at home to see totes, end there will be 
room for three besides Mr, Carrtithers, so you 
can both go.” 

I looked so disconsolate that Patty (who never 
snubbed me quite so much as the others did) 


actaally spared a kind wor: me, 

“You might go over to the common, Nancy, 
and dig up the fern you want for your K 
It won’t be too hot this afternoon, and as I 
N Eiotatie: Leloede. fom een 8 

rapburously, were few 
thoge {loved beter tan & solitary expedition 
| tern- Some lovely specimens grew in 
the woods ond Rhymipgton-common, but 
none 3 
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ercene od there —_ often a 

my & apa 

nothing = ¢ ay th ~ 
was req of me at home 

seven o'clock, when, “dothed and in my 


i 
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: 
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till 
| right miod” I must join my elders at high 
tes. 


moon. I had puton my shabbiest garments, and 
‘as my best were not magnificent the result was 
not 53 jan @ striped cotton gown 
once consequently, rather too 
caprelous for my spare figure), fastened in at the 
bys leather band, a pair of my father’s 
ta protect my fingers from 
and a muslin-trimmed hat, known 
oe Nancy’s umbreHa.” 
: was 





Mary G 
et a a ae ine going to marry = 


ey the fact had been dinned 
I could hardly fajl to 





remember it ; but though I should never have 
had the coursge to claim even so much for 
thyself I did believe mature had given me one 
good thing—a fair, creamy ekin, and I pro 
tected it zealously from frecki#s and tag, I was 
not vain of it. Patty called it “‘sidbly,” and 
Theckla said it was bilious, but such as it was 
I approved of it more than any other part of my 
outer self, and protected it accordingly. For 
the reat I was shorh and thin, much the 
smallest of the rest of the family. My hair had 
a floffy, wavy twist, which no amount of 
brushing would reduce to smoothness, and my 
eyes were green, unmistakably green, though 
their colour was relieved by dark brown lashes 
and brows. 

I reached the.common without let or hind- 
rance, I filled my basket with fern-roots and 
wild flowers, and then sat down on a mossy 
atone to rest, very glad I had more than an hour 
to stay im that peaceful spot before I need 
think of returning to Rhymington. 

My umbrella hat somewhat obscured my 
vision, and so I had no idea my solitude was to 
be disturbed till I heard a voice close behind me 
asking, — 

‘Can you tell me the way to Rhymington, if 
you please?” 

I etarted and looked up. A young man stoed up 
before me—an utter stranger, dressed iu a morn- 
ing sult of tweed, with dark hair, blue eyes, and 
a thoughtfal, kindly face. 

** Tt is more than two miles from Rbhymington 
—the town, I mean.” 

“Isit? Iam geiog to Prospect House—D:. 
Beresford’s. The porter saidit was ‘nob very 
far,’ but I seemed to have walked a long way.” 

* Where did you come from 1” 

He seemed surprised at this point-blank ques- 
ticn, but auswered frankly,— 

“New Rhymington, Ieeem to have made a 
muddle of the journey. I took my ticket to 
Rhymington right enough, and I don’t doubt my 
luggage has gone there; but when I saw tha 
name on the board at the platform I thought I 
must have reached my destiastion, Not til the 
train had gone did I see a tiny ‘New’ stuck 
jast above the Roymizgton,” 

“Prospect House is five miles from New 
Rbymiogton, and about two miles from the 
old station.” 

* Well, Lam a good walker,” philosophically ; 
“and I daresay I shal! get there ia time if you 
will be so kind as to direct me,” 

“‘T am going there wyself presently; but 
what a pity you made the mistake? Mother 
has driven over to meet you.” 

“Has she? I am very sorry to have given 
her the trouble. Then you are Miss Beres- 
ford ?” 

“Tam not!” I cried, aggressively, for soms- 
how, though Patty ts so much worthier and more 
admirable, so much more popular and loved 
than I am, at seventeen one does not like the 
idea of being taken for six-and-twenty. ‘‘ Patty 
is at home, and the other two have gone with 
mamma to meet you—that is, if you are Mr. 
Carruthers?” 

“John Carruthers, at your service. Miss——" 
He hesitated so lopg I was forced to supply the 
missing word, though I made my voice as 
deprevsed as posalblo. 

st Nancy.” 

“Nancy. Were you really christened that, or 
is ft a corruption of Anne?” 

*'[ was christened e0, worse luck.” 

“Tt is my favourite name.” 

‘STe iat” @ little hopefully. ‘'Are you quite 
gure?” 

* Porilive. I had « little sleter once, and she 
was called Nancy. I have never heard the name 
since I lost her.” 

I almost liked him, In all my life before no 
one had admired my cognomen. Some wens so 
far as to call it a “‘ good, honest Eoglish name,’ 
bat watil to-day I had never heard it pratsed. 

“Was she very pretty?" I a#ked, eagerly, 
wanting to know if that other Nancy had any- 
thing to compensate her for her name. 

* Very,” 


My interest in het ceased at ones. She was 
not a fellow-eufferer with me. 
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“We had better go now,” I said, doggedly, 

beginning to collect my trophies. 
“ Allow me,” and the baskeb was on his arm 
"Are you fond of ferns, Miss 


of the 

“ You — let me help you. I used to be 
good ab ening.” 

I ped roy head. 

“ Why not!” 

"You'll never have any time, David never 


‘* Mr, Pemberton! Were his duties as your 
father’s assistant 80 very arduous as to leave him 


no 

“He was always reading for an examination. 
As soon as he had stru through one he had 
to begin another; and then, since Christmas, 
you know, there has been Mary.” 

My companion smiled. 

“IT have all my examinations, Miss 
Nancy, and I don’t know a lady, so I think I 
shall have plenty of time for gardening, if you 
will accept my help.” 

“Oh! thank you. You see we can’t afford a 
gardener, Mother wanted the garden just to 
g0, except the tennis court; but 1 am so fond of 
flowers, I begged her to let me see to it, and I 
think it looks pretty well.” 

** And you do {t all alone? I thought you 
had brothers 1” 

“Four, but they are all away from home. 
John faa clergyman, and Will is trying to be 
one; Bob isto bea great chymist, and Claude 
has gone to sea.” 

‘* You must mise them very much ?” 

The others do,” 

“ Don’t yout” 

“They never took any notice of me; you see 
I was a failure.” 

“In what respect ?” 

“Td rather not tell you, you are sure to hear 
it soon enough—ib was something I did more 
than sixteen years ago.” 

Mr. Carruthers was laughing hopelessly. I 
looked conafderably annoyed, 

“I'm very sorry,” he said, penitently ; “ but 
how can I help it if you will talk of what you 
did more than sixteen years ago. Why, if you 
were alive at all then, you musb have been a 
baby in long clothes.” 

“I was just short-coated ; but please don’t 
talk about it, you'll hear it soon enough.” 

He changed the subject at once by pointing to 
some white stone turrets just visible in the dis- 
tance, and asking me if that were Beaumont 
Hall. 

it] Yes.” 

“Thavea kind of interest in it, because you 
see I have known Alaric Beaumont a good many 


“ Known Sir Alaric!” 

** He wasn’t Sir Alaric when I first knew him, 
and had little chance of being’so; the last 
baronet had sons of his own, and a feud with his 
brother made young Alaric a total stranger to 
him. The lad was as poor az a church mouse 
until he came into the baronetcy, which surprised 
him more than anyone else, as he never happened 
he hear of the accident which killed Sir Fulke’s 


ys. 

“'T thought Sir Falke was a bachelor!” 

** Most of the outer world thought so; his was 
& private marriage with his cook.” 

“ How dreadful!” 

“To might have been worse if Alaric had been 
brought up to think himself the heir, and then 
the cook’s sons intervened. He won’t make a 
worse baronet, Mies Nancy, for having known a 
sharp taste of poverty.” 

** He will be much wiser.” 

“ Why 1” 

“People get so dictatorial when they have 
always been rich.” 

“Then you don’t care for money ?” 

TI think Iskould like to be rich for a day, 
just to see what it felt like,” 

* Perhaps you will know some day.” 

**T don’t think so. Papa is getting old, and 
he was never pushing; the boys msy make 
fortunes, but that won't matter to me,” 


“Very, Iam making a rockery at the bottom |’ 
garden.” 





‘is nob a ladies’ man. 


“Why not?” 

“They will marry.” 

‘© Will they? Mies Nancy, riches are a heavy 
responsibility ; believe me you are better_off far 
without them,” 

‘*I daresay. I should like a thousand pounds 
—I don’t want any more,” 

“What would you do with it 1” 

“T should pay mother back.” 

"Pay her beck ; what can you mean !” 

**T should pay her for all I have cost. I should 
think fifty pounds a year would be enough; 
seventeen fifties are eight bundred and fifty.” 

“ And what would you do with the balance ¥” 

“Go to Australia.” ° 


“But why expatriate yourself?” 

“I am not in the least clever. I couldn’t 
paint or draw or do fancy work, but I am very 
quick ab mending and making; and I have a 
real taste for cooking and housework. I read the 
other day that able-bodied women, skilled In 
domestic duties, were greatly needed in Sydney. 
Now I am quite sure I am able-bodied, and [ 
think I am skilful in domestic duties.” 

Mr, Carruthers’ mirth was excessive, 

“I don’t believe you will ever go to Australia, 
Miss Nancy.” 

* Of course not—I shall never have the money, 
Here we are almost at home, Mr. Carruthers, 
Please don’t tell anyone about my plans—they 
would laugh st me so.” 

“'T will be as silent as the grave.” 

I introduced him to my family with great 
formality, and retired to array myself in some- 
thing a little better than Patty’s faded cotton. I 
was enjoying for evenings the reversion of 
Claudia’s white nun’s velling, It was made in 
the fashion of three years before, but the gathered 
body and huge puffed sleeves suited me, and I 
Nked it better than the garments that usually 
fell to my share. I was just ready when my 
mother entered. 

Of all our family mother has felt my feilure 
most—perhaps because her notions of what 
Lady Anne would have done for me were the 
most resplendent ; perhaps she thinks a share of 
my disgrace should be reflected on her since her 
chestnut locks are far more akin to my objec- 
tlonable tint than my father's black ones. 

“Nancy, did you actually walk home from the 
common alone with Mr. Carruthers }” 

** Yes, mother. 

“Tt was very forward and unmaidenly of 
you.” 

eo Why 1 ” 

* Because he is a stranger, and you had not 
been introduced to him.” 

** But he was going to live in the same house 
with us for three months,” I pleaded. 

“ That has nothing to do with {t.” 

I thought differently, but for once was prudent 
enough to keep silence, 

Tea paesed off very nicely. I sat next my 
father (who is accused by all the others of spoil- 
ing me because he can’t forget, in spite of my 
fatinge, 1 am hie youngest child), and Mr, Car- 
ruthers is by mamma, so the length of the table 
divides us, and we do not exchange 4 single word ; 
but I can hear him talk, and feel that he is 
impressing the others just as favourably as he 
does me. 

Presently Sir Alaric’s name is mentioned, and 
our new arsistant owns to a boyish friendship 
with him. 

Olaudia’s eyes sparkle. I am eure she sees 
in Mr, Carruthers another argument for the 
baronet’s becoming our frequent guest. Then 
her hopes are suddenly dashed. Mamma arks if 
there is any date fixed for Sir Alaric’s return— 
she has heard he is to be ab the Hall this 
month. : 

“T should say if was a simple rumour,” an- 
awered the assistant, promptly, ‘' The last time 
I saw Sir Alarle I know be had other plans. He 
did not hope to take his place in the county 
before autumn at the earliest.” 

‘*Ie he engaged?” asked Claudia, a little 


eagerly. 
“I think I may confidently say no, Sir Alaric 
I have known him a good 





heard: his name 


tment at having, 
for the arrival of 
ray of comfort for my 


CHAPTER IL 


since we girls sat in our 
listening to Patty’s news. Sir 
ved at Beaumont Hall, and 


“The fact ls, Dr, Beresford,” he observed, one 
t, when bidden to a friendly rubber of whis:. 
“I can’t make it out. Sir Alaric waa coming, 
I’m certain of that. He had written to me, 
made his plans and everything ; when he chanced 
to pay a to Lady Aune Beaumont, and what 
she said to him I can’t think, but from that 
time I have heard nothing of his return,” 

“Hem! Ib seems odd,” 

“To is odd,” 

** I don’t see why he should want to go and sco 
Lady Anne. She can’t be much of a relation.” 

“ She has been fast friends with him ever siuce 
her busband’s death. She paid his school bills 
aud sent him to Iknow. It’s no secret, 
dcctor, that while Sir Fulke lived his nephew was 
as poor as a church mouse,” 

All the family, except the dear old pater, 
locked at me and groaned. This was to remind 
me that Lady Anne had “taken up” Sir Alaric 
after I had disappointed her, but I didn’t mind 
a jot. 

OT daresay he’s very fond of her,” sald my 
mother. ‘ He would look on her as an adopted 
mother.” 

“ Well, I wish he'd come to the Hall.” 

So did we all. 

“ By the way, doctor, have you heard anything 
of young Pemberton 1” 

* Just a note, announcing his safe arrival.” 

“ How does the substitute work ?” 

* Admirably 1” and the paterrubbed his hands 
with glee. ‘* Really, Wilson, I shail be glad for 
my own sake, as well as his, if Pemberton gets 
his ten thousand. pounds and does not return to 
be my attendant. He'll never be half the‘he!p 
to me Carruthers is.” 

“ Ab | he looks clever.” 

** He’s a born doctor, that’s what he fs, Why, 
I ee have a folly qualified partner—a fellow 
who'd want half the returns, and I shouldn't be 
a bit better off than I am with Carruthers !” 

"T like the look of him,” said Mr, Wilson, ap- 
provingly. ‘' How do you get on with him, Mrs. 
Beresford? Is he pleasant in the house!” 

“Very ; we all like him very much! It isa 
pity he is so poor |” 

"Is be poor ?” 

“Mr, Wilson, just look at-him. His clothes 
are good, but they have been mended to the last 
etage of respectability, He makes no secret of it. 
He eays his father died when he was lad, sud 
left him te shift for himself!” 

senna path Sy me 

9 gen y: obo 
Carruthers, but yet she regretted bitterly he had 
ever come to .” She was afflicted 
with a great fear he would carry off the flower of 
her flock. 


Mother meant Claudia to marry someday ; bat 
to see the beauty of her family engaged at 
eighteen to a pe assistant would have been 
wormwood to her. 

She would have epproved of David Pemberton 
for Theckla, but then he had rich relations in the 
ee eae eet ee 
two ifferent psople, 

bor! to see the conflich in my 
mother’s heart. She liked Mr, Carruthers 80 
rouch as a friend—she dreaded him so entirely as 
* The roscls of this ahe alternately petted 

was, 

and snubbed him in a way that musb have been 
somewhat bewildering to the unfortunate young 
man. 
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done before—if the lawn was smoother and more 
velvet-like—assuredly the thanks were not due to 
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eo strong be was meant to help me over my 
difficulties. 

I liked him very much ; he was so different 
from avyone I had ever met, and so kindly atten- 
tive tome. If I never saw him again at the end 
of the three months I should remember him 
always as the one person who did not remind me 
of my shortcomings ; and when I heard mother 
express her fears he cared too much for Claudia I 
used to get a queer sort of lump in my threat, 
and long to burat out crying. 

It seemed to me that even if he had not a 
farthing in the world the girl he chose ought to 
be proud and happy, he loved her. 

Time glided on. News came from David that 
he had found all the testimony needful, and was 
coming home trfumphantly to receive his fortune, 

My father was delighted, and then and there 


Hs 
e 
it 
ae 
H 


made his proposal, 


i 
i 
3 
5 
; 
i 


“I didn’t think you were mercenary }” 
“T hope I am not, sir, The fact is 
only one relation In the world, and I am bound 
to consult her wishes.” 


accept, and she will be able me 
time to time,” 
There-was uo more to be said. The pater put 


faults I had, until that moment I had been 


® truth-teller, farrom 
“You wouldn’t cry for nothing ;“at ‘least I 
think not.” 


“Tam not cryin 1” indignant! ° 
© Fie ane nad feo teem 4 


Silence on - I would not agree to his 
last remark, Bs Proaa not deny ft, ie 

? Nancy.” 

* Weil.” 

Pt ae we i friends.” 
we are,” and imy eagerness almost sur- 

myself. “ Wehave always been friends.” 

“ And yet you won't answer me.” 

“Wig, Setambeemee 
y, you have : 

“Thad rather not tell you.”” 

* But I had rather know.” 


an assistant, and that in a week, perhaps less, I 
shall be far away ?” — 
This was too much. I tack down upon a 
rustic bench, and sobbed as if my very heart 
were breaking, Mr. Carruthers watched me 


anxiously. 

** And this is all for ‘nothing’ }” he asked at 
last, ‘‘Confess that wasn’t true, Nancy 1” 

“Tt wasn’t.” 

“ And now tell me the true reason.” 

“T tee are very rude and unkind to 


persist in 

“ But I do persist.” 

I gave way. 

“ You are the only — who Ie really kind to 
me—the only friend I have—and you are going 
away!” 

** And you are sorry, Nancy !” 

“Sorry? I am «orrler than I ever was for 


anything in my whole life before,” 
*T shall come back, dear.” 


“In a very short time.” 
** But it won’t be the same thing. You won't 


. Ishball not see you every day.” 
I can’t five at Prospect House; but we cen 


eae dey.” 
“How!” " 
**Can’t you guess 1” 


of 
“ What!” I gasped ; “you want me to-——” 
“To marry me ; that is all.” 
t was quite enough—almost too much, 
indeed ! I sat and stared at John Carruthers as 
though my eyes would never return to their 


“You ought not to be surprised,” 

** Bat I am—very.” 

“You must have seen how much I cared for 
ou. - 

“T thought you liked me,” 

“I don’t; but”—seeing my dismayed face— 
“T love you better than anyove In the world, 
and I think I could make you happy.’ 

“IT am sure you could.” 

" Then will you say, yes, Nancy.” 

‘I can’t; I am so bewildered. Have you 
cay Seve sine eh ewary yout” 

* solemnly. I have been; as it is termed, 
making an cffer; and you are behaving 


" AndI am not used to such iy 

He laughed. He really could not help it, 

“So much the better, ancy. I would rather 
far that I was your first Jover, 

“You are,” I cried, earnestly. “I never 
dreamed of having such a thing.” 


“*No; you meant to go to Australia as ove of 
the surplus able-bodied women Eng'and could 
spare. You musb come to me {natead.” 

“You actually remembered that |” 

“I fancy I remember pretty well all you have 
ever told me, Your father’s dues for your board 





Ou, ‘was I coming to? Whatever other | and residence used to weigh heavily on your 





mind, Before we are married, Nancy, we must 
make that all square,” 

* But you are so poor.” 

“I shan’t be poor always, and I would never 
let poverty touch you.” 

“Ob !I didn’6 mean that. I should rather 
like to be poor.” 

“ On the sam principle that you wanted to go 
to Australia, eh?” 

‘* Bab you are poor, aren’t you!” 

“ Awfully for my position,” 

‘*Then you mustn’t pay father all that mcney 
for me.” 

** We'll talk of that when we're married,” 

When we are married |” I cried, indignantly. 
“ Why, I have never accepted you yet.” 

" Silence gives consent.” 

* Does it?” 

‘* Bat you mean yes, don’t you? I thick you 
love me a little, Nancy.” 

“ More than a little,” I whispered ; ‘‘ better 
than anything elee in the whole world.” 

He had one arm round my waist, and thovgh 
I had never dreamed of such an attention I am 
bound to eonfess I submitted to [t without the 
least resistance. 

He still held the watering-pot, but for any 
benefit my ferns had derived from {t, it mighd 
just as well have been miles away. 

He stood there talking ; at least, I don’t th'nk 
we talked much, I only know that time seemed 
to fly, and we were happy. 

Aye, time did fiy. The moon rose soft and 
silvery ; the hall clock struck ten ; we had been 
there for hours, but it seemed a short time—not 
many minutes, 

I ‘don’t know how much longer we should 
have lingered, but someone came swiftly down 
the garden steps, and mother’s voice exclaimed, 
breathlees!y,— 

“ Nancy |” 

Oh! the horror, the rebuke, the amazement 
all combined in that one word, I don’t think 
mamma could have uttered a more pathetic 
lament in the moment when she discovered my 
first offence. 

I suppose it must have been s somewhat 
overwhelming spectacle to come placidly home 
from spendivg the evening with friendly neigh- 
bours and find your youngest daughter standing in 
the moonlight with a lover's arm round her 
waist. ; 


** Nancy |!” 

All thought of explanation wae impossible, I 
knew I looked like an arch culprit, and yet I felt 
I had done nothing wrong. I stared wistfully at 
mamma, and said, inanely,— 

“ How early you are back |” 

“Early!” exclaimed my mother, fall of wrath 
at what she deemed my boldness. ‘Early! 
Why, it is past ten o’cleck.” 

“Ts it really ?” 

Mother looked at us severely. 

‘Mr, Carruthers,” she sald coldly. “ Nancy 
Is little more than a child, which may be some 
excuse for her shameless conduct. I look to you 
for an explanation of this—folly.” 

He stili kept his arm round me, and he meb 
my mother’s gaze without quailiog. 

“Nancy has promised to be my wife, Mrs, 
Beresford, We may be young, but we love each 
other, and I see nothing shameless in our con- 
duct, She is my future wife.” 

Mamma gasped, 

“She is a perfect baby.” 

*T am eleven years older, so she will have the 
benefit of my experience.” 

“ And you can’t keep her.” 

"* When I ask Dr, Beresford to let me fix our 
weddiog-day I shall have a home fit to offer 
her, I owa that for a few months I cannot 
think of marriage.’ 

“You won’t get rich fn a few months,” sid 
poor mother, who had seen her husband 
attempt to become wealthy for efght-and-twenty 
years, and knew he was no nearer euccess than 
when he ; 

*T don’t went to be rich,” I put in, 

“You never will be,” eaid’ mother, shortly 
** Mr, Carruthers, I am sure my husband wil 
never consent to this, Nancy is a mere child 








and I can’t-have her fancying herelf in love,”’ 
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* Io is.not fancy, mother.” , 

“So much the worse, You'll jast fret your- 
self into a fever, and be a miserable, digappointed 
weran no nearer at sevea-and-twenty 
= now at porawee wrcoll 

r. Carrut interposed. 

“You need nob fear, Mre, Beresford. I 
shall tell your husband that unless I claim my 
wife before her eighteenth birthday he is at 
liberty to withdraw bis consent and break off 
our engagement. 

“Nine months! You will never make a home 
for her in nine months !” 

“Let me try.” 

Mother softened. He was auch 9 handsome 
mau, and she had always liked him ; besides, he 
was the very first lover who had appeared to woo 
one of her brood, and I think a womar with 
many grown-up daughters feels {t as a slight if 
none of them are asked to enter the atate matri- 
moaial, 

“Tt will be a terribly bad match,” she said, 
slowly; “bat you can hear what the doctor 
sa) 2 








e went into my father's presence together, 
It was contrary to all precedent, | know; but I 
could not bring my mind to leave John, and he 
did not eend. me away. Too dear old pater 
looked up from his perusal of the Lancet. with 
never a suspicion of the surprize iu store for him. 

He was very kind—kinder, far, than mother; 
but then, you see, be knew my lover's worth, and 
I think I have told you, once before, my father 
always kept a soft corner in his beart for me, 

“'T am very glad,” he caid, simply, when John 
had told him all. “I'm not afraid bab with 
your talents, Carruthers, you'll be a rich man 
pefore you die, and even if you never get beyond 
a competency, her mother and i have been very 
happy on that. I can’t give the child a farthing, 
you know ; I only wish f could.” 

“ She is a fortune in herself, sir.” 

“3 she? Vil tell you what che is—a warm- 
hearted, faithful little thing. . However long you 
bave to walt, you need not fear Nancy’s con- 
etancy.” 

“I have been telling Mrs, Beresford I shall 
come for hor before her next birth day.” 

“Don't be ia a hurry; see how you get on. 
I’m not eager to lose my youngest. She's hardly 
had fair play here, Carruthers, You see, she gave 
us all a sad disappointment ia her baby days, 
and I'm afraid she’s been made to feel,it, poor 
little thing. I'm glad to think she’ll have a home 
of her own, aud a good husband to take care of 
ber. I give you my consent willingly, and may 
Heaven bless you both.” 

I was crying bitterly. 

** Mother never said that, She never even 
moped we'd be happy; she just told us she 
always thought I should be an old maid.” 

“And me that I was a very bad match,” said 
Mr. Carruthers, quistly. 

My father smiled. 

“You took ber by surprise, You seq, -little 
Nancy has three elder sisters, I daresay my 
wife thinks love-making has begun at the wrong 
end of the brood. You know, Caruthers, she 
used to be terribly afraid you. would faney 
Claudia,” 

“TI never did,” 

* You don't care for beauty.” 

“Indeed I do. Why, doctor, haven’h I just 
asked you for the beauty of the family ?” 

I stared at him in bewilderment. Father 
laughed heartily. 

“You must be very much in love,” he snid, 
quaintly, ‘' We ae used te call Nancy the 
ugly little girl. Hold up your head, child, and 
let me look at you, Well, you're not a beauty, 


bat E really think you are as good-looking as | lad 


ninety women out of s hundred; and now, 
yoang people, have you any idea of the time?” 

We had none, 

My father took out his watch; the hands 
pointed to midnight. 

“T am not in love,” enld my father, comically; 
“and I was up at five o'clock this morning; 
therefore, with your permission, I will go to bed; 
and I sincerely advise you to do the same, Nancy,” 
and he drew me near enough to kiss my brow. 


evening’ 
of your life. 


** Amen |” breathed John, 


CHAPTER HL 


Or course the news of my engagement had to 
pe — ade sisters, and they ween eos 
rely di scorn, expresiip opinions | 
with the most refreshing a 
“ Father must be dreaming to think of allow- 
ing it,” sald Patty, severely, * when I was seven- 
teen I wore pliaafores and had never read o 
novel |” 
"'Iv’e quite absurd,” said Theckla; “ why, it’s 
a shocklogly bad match, but of course nothing 
will come of it, he’s only playing with her. Why, 
by the time he has pa Eo fortune be wii have 
found someone much better suited to him thai) 
our ugly duckling |” 

‘It’s most inconsiderate of Navgy,” sald the 
beauty, lavguidly ; ‘‘ we all know she is abomi- 
nably selfich, but I never thought she was as bad 
as that. She knows Sir Alaric Beaumont ma 
return avy day, and he was’ pretty aure to fall 
In love with me ; now, of cotirse, my prospects 
are ‘blighted. Whst Baronet would think -of 
becoming brother-in-law to a doctor’s assistant, 
with shabby clothes and no connections?” 

**You forget,” L was stung inte retorting, 
“Sir Alartc and John are old friends |" 

** He says eo.” 

** They are 1” 

‘That's all you know about ft; I daresay 
Mr. Carruthers has met Sir Alaric about three 
times ; people always magnify their acquaintance 
with any one in position.” 

Tals conversation took place the morniog after 
my lover's departure; mother kept the 
intelligence of our folly—that wae what she 
called it—from the girls until he was fairly away, 
then she told the news hers¢if, adding,— 

‘*] don’t approve of the affair, but your father 
has choren to give hie consent, Now, Nancy, 
don’t go giving yourself airs like-a heroine of 
romance ; Mr. Carruthers may never be rich 
enough to marry you, and I regret, for my part, 
very much that this foolish engagement has been 
permitted |” ; 

Her manner gave the cue to my sleters a! 
had never loved me very much, but I do 
they hated ms wher they saw John’s hoop of 
pearls upon the third finger of my left hand, 

“There is only one good thing about ft,” said 
Theckis, reflectiyely, “we can write and tell 
Aunt Nora that one of her dear nieces is 
‘settled” I think, Nancy, I can almost forgive 
you just for affording us that eatisfaction |” 

She was the scribe of the family, and sat down 
at once to compose her letter. I did not see it, 
bat I know she just ‘ee the facb ts 

‘our youngest sister is to a gentleman 
in the medical of whom papa thinks 
very blghly. The letter was sent off that very 
day, and, [ think, we all wondered what Aan? 
Nora would say fn reply. : 

To our uomitigated surp-ice the answer came 
by return of post, and was addressed to mother, 
We all watched mother as she put on her spec- 
tacles to read it, and we could none of us make 
out whether she was pleased or annoyed. 

“T suppose your aunt means kindly, but it is 
gy eed odd ; jast listen, girls.” 

Mra, Denny’s letter began by congratulating 
may mother warmly on 
viting me at once on 4 month’s visit, A cheque 
was enclosed for my travelling Yr mone and to 
buy anything I might need, and name of a 
y mentioned under whose care I could make 
the journey (Aunt Nora was then in Paris). Our 
relative went on to say she should have invited 
one of us long before, but that knowing how 
much her views on matrimony from our 
mother’s she haf resolved never to undertake 
even the temporary charge of one of “ Susan's 
daughters” until the young lady’s future was 
settled. 

** Well, ib is a ahame 1.” 





" Good-night, my child ; may you look back upon 
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| My ” sald mother, mildly, “what co 
you mean . 

“I wrote.to her,” sald ‘Theckla, She would 
néver have known about is but for me, and [| 
pare eee ‘o abroad all my life. . Nancy |s 
a mere What good will it do her to go to 
Parlet Besides, if ene is to & pauper, 
and keep house on nothing a year, it will only 
unsettle ber to have a taste of luxary ; I had 
much better go instead,” 

“Tam afraid ° ate can’t,” eald my mother, 
very gravely. ‘' Your aunt goes on to say she 
ia fb the greatest possible o lions to Mr. 
Carruthers for the with which he attended 
her stepscn, and that she rejoices at giving the 
young couple an opportunity of seeing more of 
each other, You see, Theckla, J would 
hardly be deceived in Nancy's even if 
you could personate her to your aunt. 

** John is a nuisance.” 

t 6“ And {¢ strikes me,” wenton mother, “ your 
sunt hed never had letter at all when she 
wrote, but sent her invitation oubtof pure good. 
will, after heating the news of bis engagement 
from Mr. Carruthers.” _ : 

"What business has he in Paris? I should 
think he bad much better be looking out for 
something to do.” 

“« He has a ‘ position,’ which he is to enter on 
very goon. I don’t know exactly what his duties 
will be, but I know he told your father they 
were very onerous. I daresay he feels a month's 
holiday will fit him for them.” 

“T wish he had never come hers!” mubtered 


Theckla. . 
“ And what about his mysterious relation? I 
suppore he told you all about her, Nancy?” 
He told me she and fp Nora ba ge 
friends. I was very much surprised. an 
idea fant Nora never took kindly to poor 





Pp. 

“Well, I suppose you want to go, Nancy?” 
asked my mother, pleasantly. ‘Shall I write 
and tell your aunt you accept her kind iavita- 
tion?” 

I rapturously assented, and mother and I 
drove iato town that vary afternoon on ® shop- 

gexpatition, It was the first time io my 

eI had ever had ay By ee pte 
that had not been worn anyone else, I mean, 
and I was child enough to derive keen delight 
from the purchases, 

Mother had exquisite taste, and for once she 
could afford to gratify it. She close me a soft, 
grey cashmere for afternoons, a walking dress of 
navy blue serge, am olive green velveteen for 


“Why has she never got father one, then 
mother, if she {s so rich ! 

"©You are geowlng a woman now, Nancy, and 
Reagent aia fr a secret. It a 
Hittle things seem pumzling. yo 
Aunt Nora and I were girls together, and first 

father, she was so much prettier and 
more than I was that a great many 





This from Theckla. The genius of the family 
was almost crimson with indignation. 
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father's child than any of your 
Cntr think we bave all bas & ti Bardon 

u, Nancy; b poverty is very & ’ 
you, Net eels appa , 

1 sidled up to mother, and put my hand in 
hers. I felt very bappy that she should talk to 
me like this. 

“ You will meet Mr, Carruthers at your eunt’s, 
and 1 daresay something will be settled about 
your - no a he thavspves think himself 
bound y marrying y 
nine months or giving you You are so young, 
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“ She is kind ; she has seen a great deal of 
trouble, and that makes her rather grave,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


We had a prosperous cressing 
reached Paris in the early morning. A well- 
ited carriege with Boglish servants was 
waiting for us, One of the mén stayed to look 
after the luggage, end we drove off at once, my 
destination being the very next house to Mise 


up. 
ip would not hurt you to wait longer than that ; | Greville’ 


even a three years’ engegement is not very dread 
ful at eeventeer.”” 


“T don’t feel afraid, mamma.” 

“There is one person P, 
Nancy, I should Hke you to be attentive to my 
dear old friend, your godmother.” 

I started, 

“Lady Anne?” 

* Your Aunt Nora knew her well, and I heard 
from Mr, Nelson that Lady Anne was in Paris 
for the winter; so you are almost sure to meet.” 

“] hope not,” 

“Why?” 

“ She is sure to hate me.” 


Mother looked at it critically. 
“Tt is nob nearly so red as it used to be. Some 
people might call it auburn ; In fact, in » certain 


Nancy, if Lady Anne should ask anything about 
your sisters, you might tell her they none of them 
have red hair,” 


was all ready by the time specified by my aunt, 
and my father took me to London and 
conei; me to the care of a Miss Greville, who, 


pleased, I hope 
“ITI think so,”—rather doubtfally ; 


! 

3 for I 

remembered mother’s hopes of a. in. 
Paris for Pheekla, “Bat mother ia oo bay she 


for 
Fei Se 


“Do you know my aunt me 


’ : H ds 

“ Very well indeed | She tis » flat inthe next 

house to ours.” Tare? * 
* And fu she nice 1” 


& 

I think I must have looked a very white weary 
little object, but my aunt welcomed me rap- 
3 kiesed me again and sgatp, insisted on 
tay swallowing wine and soup, and then sent mo 
to bed in the prettiest of little rooms, that looked 
hy aps. meet pe mea Pm a 83 
Sonlag S Taide ind etycaiep thas oad 

no my en; and 
though I pretested Meally that I was not 
fa the least tired it is a that my eyes closed 
the moment my head touched the 


i 


awcke ; my things were unpacked, and Annette, 
my aunt's French maid, was waiting to dréss me 
for dinner, 

She spoke very little Hrglish, and all the French 
I bad ever learnt seemed to forsake me ; bub we 


mansged by signs and _ peered 
She coiled my flatfy into a soft roll with- 


out appearing horrified by {ts colour, fastened my 
white muslin, and tied a broad blue sash round 
my waist. Then she left me, and after contem- 
plating myself in the long cheval ginases I fell to 
whether John would know nie, so ex- 
tremely did I seem, 
ante Nora came fa — tock me to the salon, 
too, surveyed me critically. 
"They tolé me you were seventeen, Nancy. 
Are you quite sure they didn’t mean seven ?” 
“ Qaite, aunt. Why!” 
** You look # mere baby, that’s all. Mr. Car- 
ruthers must be fond of babies.” 
I blushed deeply. - 
**The moment I heard he had goneto Rhyming- 
would marry one of my nieces,” 
said Aunt Nora, kindly; ‘ but I never fancied he 
would chooze the ‘We had heard auch 
wonderfyl accounts of Claudia.” 
| ™Bhe fs lovely.” 
« he didn’t think so,” 
* was very much afraid be would when 
came.” 


‘*Clandla fs so fond of pretty things ; mother 
hopes she will marry some one very rich.” 

“Ah! I suppose they think Mr, Carruthers o 
very bad match for you, child?” 


“Lam afraid you will have to walt a long tine, 
-eunt; mother thinks we can’t be married for 


years and years ” 
“ Mr, wants November ; but I have 
told him as we are almost in October now, and I 


can’t spare you for another month, I think he 
walt till the New Year.’’ 


see you. Oh! Jobn, missed you so,” 
“ And I you,” 
/“Tap't Atmt Nora vice!” 
“Very, What did the othem say when the in- 





Miss Greville emiled, 


to Calais, and | 


“Theckla wanted to come instead; mother 
said you might object,” 

* Decidedly.” 

“She was very kind—mother, I mean—but 
she hoped I should not get my head turned by 
living in luxury.” 

“T hope not; you must remember you have 
proratsed to be a poor man’s wife,” 

**T have been telling Aunt Nora we shall have 
a tiny cottage and no servant ; but she esems to 
think we ought to have « maid-of-all-work,.” 

John laughed, 

“Did she tell you something elec ?’’ 

“ Aboud what }” 

“My wishes,” 

T hung my head. 

“Tee she has. Little one,” he said, fondly, 
‘*I wanted you to be my wife In November, ao 
that we might spend Christmas together in our 
own home; but I think your auntis right. She 
wants to take you to England in a few weeks’ 
time, and keep you with her till the New Year; 
so I suppose we must wait till January—it seeme 
a long time.” 

"Long!" I exclaimed; “ib fs ridiculously 
short. Why, we shall havé been only evgaged 
three months, and I thought we must waio for 
years and years.” 

"TI never said so, Nancy.” 

Dinner was a dainty little meal. When it waa 
over, Aant Nora played sweet dreamy German 
waltzes, and we two talked or listened as we felt 
inclined ; John looked very handsome, and I was 
intensely happy. 

“Te Sir Alaric in Paris?” 

i Yes,"’ 

“Do you know when he fs going home! I 
want to tell mother and the girls,” 

“ December, I think; he sald so the other 

Bat he changes his mind so often.” 

“Does he ; I don’t think 20, Aek Lady Anno 
—she fs a great friend of his.” 

**Oh! John, I do dread seeing her so.” 

“T am very sorry, Nancy ; for have promised 
to take you there to-morrow.” 

How I dreaded the ordeal, My aunt did not 
sccompany us; she saw. that I wore my grey 
cashmere, and told me, approvingly, Lady Anne 
was fond of quiet colours ; she called me a goose 
for looking so frightened, and then John came 
and took mé to pay my dreaded visib. 

Realities are never like what we have imagined 
they would be. I had fanmcled Lady Anne some 
grim old dowager; I saw a woman of my 
mother’s age, looking much younger, and dressed 
in the simplest black cashmere ; she had a very 
sweet, gentile face, and kiseed me affectionately. 

“You may come back to dimmer, Jack, but you 
foust go now,” she told my lover. “I want 
thie child to myself for a long talk.” 

I think she saw how I trerabled, for when he 
was gone she took cif my bat and unfastened my 
jacket with no unkindly touch, and placing me 
on the sofa beside her, asked gently why I waz 
so frightened, 

I told her the whole story; how the red 
hair that had made her regret me a4 a pr! otégde, 
had been my bugbear through life, how none of 
my family had ever been able to forgive me their 
disappointed hopes, and how her own name 
had been associated in my mind with my own 
shortcomings, 

Lady Anne looked really grieved. 

“My dear, I am very sorry; believe me, I 
never guessed this, never dreamed it. How you 
must have hated me, little Nancy.” 

"No; but !t made me sorry.” 

*T pever had a child of my own, Nancy, save 
one little baby; she was born almost at the 
game time as your sister Patty, and she died 
through the carelessness of her nurse, a red- 
faced woman with a squint, a freckled akin, and 
hair of the most intense sandy shade ; that halr 
wae as different from yours as light from dark- 
ness, I distinctly told Suean I never could take 
any interest in a chi!d who represented the woman 


hair; my own darling’s was that tint.” 
" thought-—-—” 





"I thnk Iwas very cich to blame for acting 
ea I did, bub Susan ond I were such friends 





whobad so wronged me, but Nancy, I love auburn | 
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biough?t she could not misunderstand me. After 


your birth her letters were rapturous ; ehe wrote 


you were the fairest of all her children. I used 
to eend pretty nicknacks from abroad, I 
looked forward to the time when I might see 
you. I fel6 I had a new interest in life, when 
one day came a short, abrup) letter from your 
father. I can repeat it by heart even now,— 


“(Year Lapy Anyg,—We- are forced to 
decline your further benefactions to my youngest 
child.— Yours truly, 

‘Cuantes Berzesrorp.’” 


“You never answered it?” 

"T thought I had in some way hurt thelr feel- 
ings, ro waited to hear from your mother 
how I had offended her. Nancy, I never knew 
the true meaning of that abrupt note of Dr, 
Beresford’s until the Countess went to Rby- 
mington, and wrote me the story of Nancy's 
faflare,” 

“ And mother thought you were so angry and 
annoyed you would take no notice of her,” 

* Poverty makes le very sensitive, When 
I made that absurd stipulation, Nancy, ‘ uniess 
she has red hair,’ I thought I was suggesting an 
imposible contingency. To me ‘red hair’ 
meant a coarse, fiery crop of what boys call 
‘carrots.’ That the child of your father and 
mother could have what is almost peculiar to 
the lower orders never dawned on me, So all 
these years we have been at cross-purposes, and 
I fear my poor little god-daughter has borne the 
burden of our mistakes.” 

*T don’t mind now.” 

‘*Now you have John. Heisa good man, little 
Nancy ; he will make you happy.” 

“T am sure of it." 

**T have known him a great many years. His 
little sister was almost like my child.” 

‘*Y remember he told me she was called 
Nancy.” 

** Yes, I wanted another godchild after I lost 
you ; but this Nancy was taken from me by a 
h gher power ; she died In childhood.” 

“ She was John's only sister.” 

‘*The only one, He has no relation in the 
world except a distant cousin.” 

“Te she nice 1” 

* She is fond of him.” 

"Is it true, Lady Aone, that you are 
going home to Beaumont Hall ?” 

* T am going there with 7, nephew Alaric in 
December, or even sooner. You must come and 
efay with us, Nancy, if your mother can « 
you. Ihave done very little for my ¢ 
hitherto, but I mean to chose you a trousseau, 
and to give you what you once told Juhn you 

ost desired.” 


m 

I had quite forgotten what It was. 

om —— f board snd lod 

he c or your and lodgings 

which Bong 20m be to pay oa it is 
clear If anyone pays it I am the rightful person, 
but I think I shall rate yonr maintenance at a 
different figure than you did.” 

* Fifty pounds a-year | Ib sounds a great deal, 
but I bave a shockingly large appetite, Lady 
Anne, I am very sorry.” 

** You ought to be glad.” 

‘*But think what an expense I shall be to 
John 1" 

"You won't ruin him ; besides, I shall settle 
something on you for pin-money. Nonsense, 
child, of course I shall; it was one of the con- 
ditions specially agreed upon in that compact I 
made so long ago with your mother.” 

I eettled down awong my new surroundings 
as though I had been born to them. I wrote 
home—to my mother—saying that I was very 
happy, and ifshe didn’t mind Jehn wanted us to 
be married in January. Aunt Nora and Lady Anne 
both thought he could afford it, but he was coming 
to Rhymington in December and he would explain 
all about his means to father. Then I told her 
how Lady Anne was going to give me my 
trousseau and something for pin-money besides, 
and that she hoped very soon to see her dear old 
friend again, for she was coming in D-cember to 
satay with Sir Alaric in Beaumont Hall, 

It was the first letter I had ever writien to 





mother ia my life, and it filled the whole sheets, 
and even then I had to croas them to tell of 
Aunt Nora's kindness, and how fond she seemed 
of John. “6 

T had risen In importance in my _—— for my 
letter waa answered F seacy > Ppad a whole budget 
of notes, most of ind and affectionate, 
though Claudia’s did reproach me for engrossing 
the only two powerful friends we possessed— 
Lady Anne and Aunt Norah; one of them, sug- 
gested my pretty slater, would have been quite 
enough for me to appropriate as my own pro- 

—the other should have been left free to 
herself to my sisters. 

Bat a few sharp words can’t hurt when one is 
happy, snd I was happy in those bright 
autumao days. There seemed no single cloud 
upon my sunshine, and I could afford to smile as 
I read Ciandia’s 
dl tn ager gg eager aged babe ye 

g 80 me 
taking u duties of his new position ; but he 
to me it was thought he had better not 
enter on it until we were married, and so he 
could afford a holiday. 

He used to take me about a great deal, aud I 
am afraid Paris made him very extravagant, for 
he had quite discarded the shabby suits he used 
to wear at a was always dressed 
in moat mag 

He and I used to Ige @ great deal fo the 
amusement beloved by Traddles and his Sophy. 
He was never tired of gazing into shop- ows 
and pointing out what we would give to each 
other if we ‘‘could afford it,” and, I think, like 
the two people before quoted, we got almost 
much enjoyment out of this as though we 
been rich enough to carry out our wishes. 

Lady Anne was very merciful to me in 
matter of dressmakerr, My pattern was tak 
once and for all, then the garments were 
from it by some new and rather compli 
scientific method, so that not one of them needed 
te be fitted on. 

Aunt Nora’s present to me was her jewel case 
and its contents. She was too old, she sald, to 
Seeceenanh cai A ceoad <iuegt be.0 ean 

ag, again I a ways &® great 
Bae Sl yaordle sty Regn seage war lgy 


the little cottage I hoped to own, she was per- 
sistent in her munificent gift. 

And at least the day came for my re'urn to 
Engiand, only I was not going to Prospect 
House. It was Lady Anne’s wish to take me 
to Beaumont Hall as her guest; and mother, 
who saw in the plan great advantages for 
Claudia’s views concerning Sir Alaric, at once 
submitted. 

Father met as at the station—he was to dine 
at the Hell Mother and Patty had been in- 
vited, but declined. A seven-mile drive on a 
December night was hardly possible to ladies 
when an open sig was the only vehicle at their 
disposal. I don’t think I missed them. I know 
{it was enough for me when I felt the dear old 
pater’s arm round me, and heard him pronounce 
my welcome home. 

“She looks well, doesn’t she, Charles!” sald 
Aunt Nora, a little huskily. “We have all 
taken care of your you irl.” 

"Too much care, I fear,” said father, laugh- 
ing. “I hope you haven't turned her head. 
Where's Carruthers ?” 

But John was already at the Hall. He had 
come down bya previous train—I think in Sir 
Alaric’s company. 

There was Sees ae mysterious to me 
about the baronet. name was familiar to, 
me as a household word, and yet I had never 
once beheld him in the flesh, 

Something of this I mentioned as we drove to 
the Hall—a very cosy -—in the handsome 
landau. Lady Anne si 

“You shall see him to-night, Nancy # and I 
think you will like him very much.” 

The baronet did not come owt to receive us, 
My lover stood alone on the terrace steps. He 
welcomed my father warmly, and led the way 
into a cosy sitting-room, where tea stood awalting 


g Ee 


£23 





asked me when my eyes bad wandered ouce or 
twice rather anxiously to the door. 

Sir Alaric. It seems so strange he should 
not come to see us when this is his own houre.” 

“ Aunt,” said Jobn, in a low tone to Lady 
Anne, “I thiok we are ready.” 

She smiled and turned to me, 

“Nancy, I always promied myself the pleasure 
of introducing you to my kinsman. . Let me pre. 
sent you to Sir Alaric John Carruthers Beau. 
mont, of Beaumont Hall.” 

Abt first I looked round as though expectizg 4 
stranger ; then the truth dawned on me, 

yi Saar ahe mean you!” I asked my fianc/. 

‘ en,” 2 

“Then I think you have deceived us horridly, 
You said you were a doctor's assistant,”’ 

"I studied for a dostor. I think, Nancy, [ 
have a legal right to set up a plate with MD. 
to practise on my own 


“ And you pretended to be poor!” 

“I told you I was horribly poor for my 
position ; and so I am—few baronete more so,” 

“And you said you had new and ar‘uous 
daties 1” 

* Those of upholding the honour of our family 
name In my own country and dealing justly with 
my estate and its tenants.” 

“ Nancy,” said my father, comically, “I won- 
der you never gueesed it.” 

* Did you?” I retorted. 

* Wever ; but I have not seen quite so much of 
the conspirator. There ls only one thing that 

‘es me now.” 

" Let me explain it?” asked Sir Alaric, 

“Why did you ever come to Rhymington |” 

“To please my aunt ; she always had a kind of 

after Mrs. Bereslord, but she could 
never summon up the courage to break the ice, 
and renew the correspondence.” 

“ You came to please your aunt,” I eaid, rather 


gravely. 
“But I stayed to please myrelf. Nancy, you 
yr take back your promise ?” 


“ But this fs a serious business, Nancy,” said 
my eg you know you will bea real 


“I’m very sorry.” 
Alaric smiled. 


“You'll put up with it, dear, for my sake |” 
eA bt str Xml 

‘apa ut y felt 
frightened as I thought of her tment. 

‘I was never enough for ” anid 
mtorr Sir Alaric. ee let 
me see very clearly from it.” 

* She will be very angry with me.” 

“ Let her.” 

My father took the brant of the explanation on 
himself. When my lover drove me over to Pros- 
pect House the following afternoon, mother and 
the girls all knew that 1 was to be Lady Beau- 
mont, and the plain John Carruthers had 
slighted was Sir Alaric—a powerful baronet of old 
estate and name. 

“ You must come and stay with us in London,” 
he told Claudia, kindly, ‘* With your beauty you 
ought to he a peeress, and you know there are 
one or two unmarried earls left, even ye.” 

I think Claudia fancied he was laughing at her; 
but I know he meant it. ‘ 

“And you will want a grand wed ” said 
mother, nervously ; “not just the plain, quiet 
affair we had thought of ?” ; 

“ Aa plain as you like, eo that I get my wife, 
answered Sir Alaric. “I think I have keen kept 
waiting for her long enaugh.” 

"We can’t spare her,” said Theckla. 

Jobn looked sterner than [ had ever seen him. 

“I did not koow you attached such a high 
said, sarcastically. 
anuary ; the threa 
 girle were my bridesmaids. It waa nob a very 
grand affair, but a report of it gob into most of 
the country papers ; and when John read me one 


alluded to my 





us. 
“ What are you looking for, Nancy 1"’ my lover 





he next 
blue eyes and golden hair, I decided that news- 
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ver reporters were either colour-blind or sadly 
Peking in veracity. : ver 

We came home to iu time for me to 
be presented at Court first Drawing Room 
after Esster, and for two or three months I 
enjoyed all that was best worth seeing in the 
London season; then we turned our faces 
towards quieb and retirement, and settled down 
ab Beaumont Hall, where ly Anne and Aunt 
Nora fulfiiled their promise of visiting us, 

Ib was in the November after my marriage 
that they were both there together, and both stood 
sponsors to my first-born child, whom her father 
insisted on naming June, after the month of roses 
in which he first met me. 

There is frequent intercourse between Pros- 
pect Houte and Beaumont Hall. 

My children (already little June has two suc- 
ceesors) are greater favourites with their aunts 
than thelr mother expected, and my dear old 
pater is’ never so pleased as when he pays long 
visite to my nursery, for there are no other grand- 
children to divide hs love with my little ones. 

My brothers still lack the means to marry juat 
yet, though two of them are in that debatable 
state known as engaged; and as for the girls, 
Patty is a very happy, though childlees, wife toa 
missionary, whose far-off home is beyond the 
Ganges. 

Theckla is studying at Geneva. What particu- 
lar line ehe fn’ to astonish the world by her 
success in we don’t exactly know ; but we fancy 
she means to be a celebrated chymist. It is my 
Alaric who finds the funds for her career, and I 
houestly think when he offered to send her to the 
Univereity ehe forgave him for having made her 
despised sister into Lady Beaumont. 

Claudia’s fate is not so satisfactory. She was 
with ue one season in London, and much ad- 
mired. 


Two or three men proposed to her ; but one 
was too poor, another too old. She flirted so 
much as to disgust the third, and endow Sir 
Alaric with a wholesome dread of inviting her 


agoin, . 

She is twenty-five now, and would, I think, be 
very glad to welcome back either of those once- 
despised suitors, for she does not want to remain 
Claudla Beresford all her days ; and, rather than 
such a contingency, would be content to make 
even such a bad match as was ‘once, in her 
opinion, Nancy's SerrLEMenr, 
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DOLLY’S LEGACY. 


Juet pleture to yourself the existence of a 
perme a. im hmagmbegta aw stone ha ~ 
almost as a ee 
a sponge, dipped in s magic » had 
been pressed across the earlier years, she was 
left to conflict the stream of life alone; no 
friends, no hopes, no wishes ! 

And this was the 2 es 
woman who had been the love of Herbert Sin- 
clair’s boyhood—whose sin had made her a 
miserable outcast. Weak and erring as she was 
the had some generous impulses left, When she 
met her husband and pleaded to him for charity, 
When, instead of reproaching her or of turning 
a deaf ear like the priest and Levite of the 
parable, he hie purse to her, and gave 
her freely she asked, then a great wave 
© remorse filled her heart, all that was best and 


truest In ber nature revived ; and as she left 
his hemp soe the ar ee had but one 
resolve, one purpose, to “do him a turn if 
she could,” = 

Weeks passed ou ; she spent them in tending 
her child, the little girl who was of the noble 
house of Porteea, and whose father ignored her 
existence, That little life was very cear to 
mn omy but when no human efforts could 

ong it, when the fatherlees child had closed 
her innocent eyes for ever on this lower world, 
an Idea came to the bereaved mother as strange 
as it was generous, as much akin as it was seif- 
sacrificing, 

She had promised herself to do something for 
her husband. Why should she not remove the 
shadow which darkened his life? He was a 
— man, he came of a grand old family. 

one drop of bitterness in his life must be 
herself. Why should she not :id him of her 
for ever as surely as though she lay in her 
offs ? eet 

It was es great a mistake as any she could 
have made; but to do-her justice, poor, erring 
one, she kneW nothing of the English law; her 
ideas of right and wrong were very vague. She 
believed that if her hus thought her dead, 
—if no one ever knew but what ehe was dead— 
why then she thought he would be as free from 
all matrimonial bonds as though he had never 
called her wife, That was her idea, to remove 
herself, as it were, from the world, and set 
Herbert free. 

It was so easy. She held her child’s certificate 
of death, which testified that Magdalen Sinclair 
had died of consumption, and gave the sge and 
date. By simply inserting the figure two 
before the age of her little girl the certificate 
answered precisely for herself. Herbert had 
never heard of the’ child’s birth, bow, then, 
oe he suspect the fraud practised upon 

? 


She posted the news to him and went back to 

; but, alas! a new trouble was upon 

her, worse than all those she had borne before— 
she was alone ! 

Magdalen had never known loneliness be- 
fore ; her child had come to her a very few 
months after she had left ber husband, and 
she and her little girl had never once been 

hen, too, she had friends; even 
the outcasts of this world make friends with 
others ss helpless as themselves; even the 
most poverty-stricken creature have often 
equally miserable beings with whom they can 
exchange confidences. But now this was ull 


lost sight of and forgotten. She felt Herbert 
might doubt the news that reached him just 
enough to set a few inquiries on foot ; therefore 
laces that used to know her must know 
her sacrifice was to avail him 
had oe a pra bury her 


siz-and-twenty. She . 
and a wets silver in ine 
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might be letting out my secret, and it do him 
no good after all.” 

She went iato a tavern, and called for a glass 
of gin. She swallowed it neat, and went oub 
again. That awful sickening detpsir mended 
for the moment ; that terrible sense of loneliness 
deadened janet for a brief space. 

Poor creature} poor outcast} the remedy 
for her misery had to be repeated many times 
that day. 

Her purse was well-nigh empty towards night- 
fall, and the great problem of her future stood 
still unsolved, 

“If only I dared do ft 1” 

She was standing on Blackfriars Bridge, Ib 
was past ten by this time, The crowded 
thoroughfare was well-nigh deserted ia com- 
parison to what had been, The same silvery 
moon which had shone on Herbert and his 
darling by the banks of the Way shoue also on 
this miserable outcast as she looked down upon 
the calm, still water of Father Thames, and 
longed with a yearning fuli of keenest pain to 
put an end for ever to her life that was such a 
burden to herself, euch a trouble to other 


people, 

“If only I dared do it!” 

A sudden splash, a few moments of suffer icg, 
and all would be over. No more fevered 
thoughts, no more aching longings ! 

The temptation was iotolerable. Another 
moment and Magdalen must have ylelded, when 
a child’s voice fell upon her ear—a little girl's 
Innocent voice caliing,— 

“ Mother ! mother !”’ 

It was some respectable tradesman taking his 
wife and child home from some little holl- 
day, and the baty voice had been raised in 
admiration of the many )ights reflected on the 
waters, 

Probably not one of the family party had ever 
glanced at Magdalen, and yet that childish voice 
eaved her. For one Instant she believed ft was 
ber own child to her; then, when she 
knew her mistake, she remembered tke little 
one, so pure and sinless, and could not shut 
herself off from all hope of ever seeing her again 
by asuicide’s death, It was av awful tempta- 
tion. The whole scene tok, perhsps, three 
minutes, but it was the turning point in a soul’s 
history. 

It was over, She had turned away, as though 
even now she could not trust herself too near 
those tempting waters, when she felt a hand laid 
upon her shoulder, 

* Have you no home!” 

The epeaker was « shrewd, intelligent-lookivg 
man of, perhaps, fifty years of sge. He had 
watched Magdalen throughout the scene we have 
described, had seen her face change at the sound 
of ‘the child’s voice, and understood what had 
saved her, 

It was not a handsome face, the features were 
too strongly marked ; but if ever goodness and 
charity were stamped upon a man’s physiognomy 
both were stamped upon Dr. Allen’s. 

At the sound of his volce Magdalen’s eyes filled 
with tears, but she made no pathetic appeal to his 
compassion, told no long story to excite his bene- 
volence. She only shook her dark head mourn- 
ea, answered, — 

ce oo,” 


** Poor thing |” 

Tt was a simple address, but oh | how ft moved 
her. She opened her eyes—oh ! what beautiful 
eyes they would have been without their sad, 
world-worn expression—and sald, simply,— 

“Thank you.” 

“ Where are you going }” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

** You can’t roam the streets all night. Have 
you nowhere to go to?” 

Msgdalen put one hand to her fevered brow, 
and murmured,— 

“I can’t think. There seems a weight upon 
my brain, I can’t think of anything.” 

He looked ab her attentively, 

" You have been drinkiog,” 

“Perhaps. I have been trying to forget,” 

"You must come home with me,” said Dr, 
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Allen, sharply. “ To-morrow I'll see what can be 
doue with you.” 
pe pee 
as 8 
the waeaet ble outcast thav she was, It was a 
long drive, but Magdalen hardly noticed that, she 
enly felv that she bad esca her worst difii- 
culties. She had thrown ty of 
her fature upon abler, stronger than 
own, 
=~ ae Fe orelieser gan 
cottage, Dr, out, 
the driver, and took her inside to a small si 
room, where a tall, 7 aged aplaster 
stood at a table laid for supper. 
“Jemima,” eaid her brother, simply, ‘‘ this is 
someone in great trouble, She will stay with us 
ore ois sak allen; tp daslaahenel Her only 
eomima ; er 
act was ons of kindness, She unfastened - 


before a qualat 
handed 


in her face struck me; and 
I remembered our pledge.” 

There was a hidden secret in the lives of this 
staid, middie-aged.doctor and his old-maid sister. 
Once there had been another inmate of their 
home, a bright-eyed, sweet-faced girl, more than 
twenty years their junior. 

She had been lured away from them to shame, 
misery, and disgrace, She only came home to 
them to dis; but for her sake, in gratitude to 
the mercy which gave them at least the solace of 
tending her at the last, the brother and sister had 
bound themeélves by » solemn promise never to 
neglect a chauce of helping a woman whose fate 
might be like thelr dar! 

For the dead girl’s sake they were pitiful to all 
outcasts ; they never frowned upon a sinner, and 
though both had acquired the charge of being 
** foolishly {neredulous” and “ romantically 


charitable” I don’t think the accusation fretted |. 


them very much, and unlees I am mistaken, what 
the world called their ‘‘ folly” waa described under 
a very diffsrenb name by the recording Ange] em- 
ployed in Heaven to note down the actions of 
those below, 

“Tt is fortunate you ‘were Douglas,” 
asid Jemima, thoughtfully, “To-morrow would 
have been too late,” 

“ You still hold to your purpose of going home 
to-morrow, then, Jem 3” 

** Yes,” said Miss Jemima, sharply. “ We have 
had a week’s holiday, and that’s as much as we 
really need.” 

2 Robinson could manage very well another 


“*T daresay,” rejoined the spinster ; ‘' but I 
couldn't. - People will laugh at me, I expect, 
Douglas, but I really miss ali those poor creatures. 
When you firat took to the work seven years ago, 
: thought ita trying life; but I’ve got used to 

b. ” 


“So have I, but I can’t go the length of saying 
I miles them, poor gouls,” 

“I do,” said Miss Jemima, resolutely. “ Talk 
about lunatics being a trouble, they’re not half 
the trouble cf sane people, and you can control 
them a little,” 

This remark explains the doctor's calling. He 
was the proprietor of a firat-class private asylum 
for the iusane ; he had started if seven years 
before, and he had wonderfully. Nob 
only were the pecuniary results all that could be 
desired, but he had the comfort of knowing the 
sfil.cted ones in his care were as happy and well 
cared for as fate allowed, 

Jemima wes his faithful adviser and assistant. 
Under them were a goodly number of assistants, 
with aclever young doctor called Robinson at the 
head. The staff was, in fact; more numerous 
than was necessary, but the doctor and his slater 
had no one for whom to dave their money, and 
both like to be free to take a holiday sometimes, 





aud go for a week or so together to the quaint old 
cottage at Sydenham, where their childhood had 
beep spent, and which they could not be persuaded 
to let or gell. . 
No, Rose Co’ stood always ready for its 
owners, A faithful old servant took charge of it; 
and here Dr. Allen and his sister repaired for a 
week's change whenever they necded rest. Here 
they forgot the cares of the asylum, and gathered 
around them in hospitality. 

Here it was that the ill-fated Effie had breathed 
her last, and here Douglas looked forward to 
ending his days when he retired from the en- 
grossing cares of Powis Hall, aa his asylum was 


The May sunshine was pourlog into Magdalen’s 
bedroom when she awoke. The poor girl put one 
hand to her head and tried to collect her thoughts. 
Yery soon all the events of yesterday came back 
to her with a sudden rash ; she gave a little sigh, 
half of relief, half of pain. 

“It ia done now,” she murmured. ‘He has 
his freedom, and I shall be the ogly one to 
suffer.” 

" We will help you to bear the suffering.” 

She looked up. Miss Jemima stood by her 
ng @ strange, pitying gentleness in her 


* My brother has gone out,” she said, kindly, 
“and I have brught you some breakfast. When 
you have eaten ib I want to talk to you. ~ We are 
golog home this afternoon, and I must try and 
think of some plan to help you before we go,” 

Magdalen drank the coffee, the toast ahe could 
not eat, it seemed to choke her. 

“No one can help me,” she said, plaintively ; 
“no one in all the world.” 

Anothér Woman might have thought the words 
ungrateful, thé manner sullen, Miss Jemima 
a that the first was hopeless, the second was 


* At least we can try.” 

Magdalen abook her head. 

“Nothing could help me butdeath. All my 
life has been one long mistake,” 

“We all make mistakes,” mid Jemima, 
kindly, “You look so young. Are you really 
alone in the world?” 

" Perfectly. My little child fs in Heaven.” 

“Ah! Don’t you want to see her again?” 

* Yes, but I shall mot. I tell you I always 
take mistakes, and it is too late, I can’t have 
a fresh start now and.begio again,” 

“ Why not?” 

Magdalen shook her head, 

“Tam an onteast, People can’b turn respect- 
able unless they have money.” 

Miss Jemima sighed. It was all so true, I 
wonder how many of us realise this when we 
condemn tianers they don’t leave ‘off 
alnniog and begin afresh? _ Do we ever remember 
that turning reepeciable ig expensive, and sinners 
are for the most poor? 

‘* What sh you do,” she asked, slowly, 
“supposing you bad money ? Tell me, how would 
you use is?” asked Miss Jemina. 

M uever hesitated. 

"'T should go away,” she answered, quickly, 
* where no ope had ever seen me. I should get 
something to do, and I should work ; but I can’t. 
Don't you see I've no character, mo money, and 
no friends,” 

Miss Avicn did not often act on Impulse, but 
she was tempted strong to do it now, 

‘* Listen bo me, afternoon we are going 
home. We live in the country—eixty miles from 
London, I don’t suppose you ever heard the 
name of the place, There is a great deal to do 
in our house, and I could find you plenty of 
work. Will you come?” 

looked at her in amazement, 


“ Bat you know nothing about me,” 

"I know that you are In trouble.” 

"“T should like it very much. It would seem 
chance. 


oly-———" 


very young to be e0 lonely,” she 
said, kindly, “and I should like to help you, 
but ours Is a very dull home, some people think. 
It might be you would have more chance of for. 





getting the past In Londop than at Silverdals 
where all is 20 quiet.” 

“Ie is the quleb I should jike. Do you live 
soove alone with him?—bim that brought m. 

ere ” 

"No, my brother iss physician, and we take 
igsane people to live with us and make then 
as happy as we can. There is plenty to do, 
Needlework and honsebeeping, besides playing 
with them and amusing them. [have plenty of 
work for you at Silverdale.” 

, "And I should be hidden,” said Magdalen, 
simply, “No one I have ever known would 
dream of lookiog for me there.” 

"No one comes to Silverdalé -unlees they 
come to nee us, The place is the merest little 


village, 

Magdalen put one of her-thin hands into Miss 
Allen’s and avid wistfully,— 

** Tf you can trust met will serve you faith- 
fully, I will work for you with my test strength, 
and bless pou for giving mea chance to redeem 


the past,” 

Many promises made as solemnly are broken, 
but this one was kepb feithfally to both letter 
and spirit. Magdalen did serve Jemima Allen 
and her brother with a devotion beyond li 
praise, Whils she lived she kept the word given 
that bright May morning. 

“And What are we to call yout” a:ked 
Jemima, suddenly, ‘You have not told ms 
your name.” 

“*My name is Maegdalen”—the poor waif 
blushed crimson, ‘‘I have no other.” 

* Bat what have you heen called }” 

“Mrs. Bertram.” 

Jemima left her to ges up while she drove 
out and made a few purchases, Sume of them 
were for Magdalen. I think the epioster must 
have looked specially at the outcast’s left hand, 
for she bought a plain gold ring—eyen her. 
self fp not unkindly upon the slender 


finger. 

“Tocould not help it,” she said, half-apologe- 
tically, when her brother returned, and she 
was giving him an account of her morning's pro- 
ceedings. .“ Douglas, 1 coudd not have her here 
to drife into fresh misery.” 

“T am very glad you thought of taking her to 
Silverdale, Jemima, o Fe 
i Only.” Rie, 

He houltated a little. 

“We must keep her seeret to ourselver.” 

*T never thought‘ef doing otherwise.” 

“*Then we ought to define her position before 
we go home, so that When Robinson hears of her 
coming he may suspect nothing.” 

Miss Jem!ma got angry. 

“Tb is né business of his,” 

** Not the slightest ; bub he fs naturally of o 

character. I believe 


suspicious ' the man can’t 
help it ; ib Is his second nature, If he heard we 
had brought 4 y person to Silverdale, with- 
out knowing in the least what she could do, he 
— guess something was wrong,” 

* I see.” 

She had a talk with Magdalen, and discovered 
the waif had a passion for flowers, that she gid 
fancy needlework of many kinds rarely well, and 
had taste in dress- . 

“It is quite settled,” Jemima to her 
brother. “ Mrs, Bertram will be one of the lady 
assistants, You know we did think of advertis- 
ing for another, If Mr, Robinson eays anythiog 
disagreeable about it jast refer him to me,” 

* And what would you tell him?” * 

“T should remind him of who received hia 
two years ogo, when he was in the last extremity 
of , of who pid his debts, provided him 
with and gave him a start tm life. Yee, 
I should, Douglas ; it’s no use-ooking at me like 
that. I’m nob fond of throwing efite in 
people’s teeth, bub if Mr, Robinson ventured to 
question an you did I do think I shouid 
remind him of all he owes you,” 

She was quite breathless after this long speech. 
The Doctor amiled at her excl but there 
was a ehadow in the smile, and in the 

"You f S Sem* he sable “ Robin 

ou forget, Jem,” obinson 
has repaid every farthing I on him, 
and he is the oblest assistant I have ever had.” 
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Miss Jemima tossed her head, 

“J don’t like him, Douglas. 

“ Prejudice, Jem, udice |” 

«* Well, do you like oy 

Dr. Allen found the point-blank que:tion om- 
barraseing. : 

“] like baving an aselstant so prompt end skil- 
fal. Lik belng able to rely upon him.” 

“That's not te the pofat,. Do you like him as 
aman?” . 

“My dear, IF never considered him im that 
light. He's been two years fn our house, but I 
don’t a I ever thought of him, save in bis 
“That's just: f ~#ald Miss Jemima, triam- 
phantly. “ He's ell tight ac an owistant; ase 
rain he’s odious’)... 4 a . 

“Jem 1” dgh fi. 

“Hels, F : ; 






someone, and £- actually hates 
beesuse you 
er vice. He N . 
cow, when did he: you anything 
avelf?” Mee Fe ere, ed ‘ 
"My dear, & ‘tt ever seked bin any. 
thing.” s 


“Tot! Avnlee man - little things about 
his life, his honge, thle frfand¢ ! Now, Mr, Robir- 
son never mm: hie pest, He mighd have 


dropped from b clouds, of being born 
; " ets ogg tin rezb of the 






of a father 
worlé—like other people, for all we know.” 
* You shouldn't be ct ‘em. 


“I'm pot curious!” said Jemima, tndig- 
navt'y; “Cd seorn to be. I admit John Robiv- 
son is 9 first-rate asaistant, and that he’s a comfort 
to you in that way; bat I maintain he only does 
bie duty to Powls Hall for hfs own advantage, 
and that, as to his private character, if we vould 
know everything we should find out it was « rank 
bad one.” 

Dr. Allen threw up his hands. 

“Poor Robinson! I always knew. you dis- 
liked him, Jem, but E never guessed fb was as 
bad as that |! What did he ever do to you to 
provoke such an overpowering antipathy 1” 

* Nothing.” 

“Then, why dielike him 1” 

‘* Because I do,” 

* A woman's reason! "” 

**T can’t help it, Douglas. I'm like the 
person In that old couplet. Don you re- 
member 7” and she quoted,— 

*T do not like Dr, 
The reason weet connot tall” 

Dr. Allen laughed: 

“We won’ quarrel abont it, Jem.” 

They went down to Silverdale that very 
prytes Maghibenartned te Sump teerOag, 
orotegée ; in 
iooked very different from the outcast Douglas 
Allen had sesn on Blackfriars Bridge. © . 

Months had passed stnod the day she 
to pick up Payl Ciffford’s violets. Then you 
most haveseen her story written on her face ; 
her weeks of quiet repose, weeks of patient 
tendiog her little daughter, had strangely 
softened Magdalen’s face ; ¢ven ‘6 ou 
burst had sil oe to undo thé work of od 
great peaceful ourn ab 
new asalatant ab Powis Hall tees & beautifa 
vad-faced woman, whoze early bloom bad 
beneath sorrow and dilness, There was nothing 
to revolt or Gistress you ‘fm her face; the 
gloriots summer warmth of Lo the ; 
sensual voluptuous beauty that 
Herbert Sinclair in his beyhood were 

ever, but the face even tow had many charms, 
quite sufficient to enchain » man’s fancy even 
yet—aye, and to keep it, ton. 


“Tam glad we brought hee)” whi Mins 
Jemima to her brother, when weary 
eyes had degad in her corner, “I am sure we 


cao make her happy.” 

Dr. Allen shook his head, 
_ “IT don’s think happiuess will ever dawn again 
for her in this world, poor creature. Ii we can 
give her a quiet, peaceful home, if we can hel 
her to prepare for that meeting with ber , 
— oo be very far of, I shall be 
en‘ isfied.” 


** Do you mean she Is ill?” 

“TI thiok that, humanly epeaking, she fs dying, 
Don’t shudder so, my dear. It iz not a ques- 
tion of weeks ot daye; she may live monthe, a 
year or two even, bub none the less she has bad 
her death-biow, Life, in all its struggles, with 
all ite longings and fashion, can never be hers 
egaia, There fs nothing for her but a patient 
waiting for the end.” 

Miss Jem’s eyes were not quite dry as she 
listened, In a few moments more they were ab 
Fordham, the market towa which, though ten 
miles distant as it was, was yet the nearest eta- 
“" sd long ari that bright M 

t wasel ive om that brig ay even- 
iog; the ‘s carriage was waiting, and its 
gallant ‘took them /throngh grecn lanes 


yi you 
enough to do him a to make them fetl nearer to heaven, No 
tacituro, and 7 ler “ Birs. Bertram” gave a little sob and 


eteo ke Miss Allen,— =". 
| How 1 it ist” 
+ — about two mflee from Silver- 


dale. Tt grounds of Its own, acd rave 
thas “yy were poe Say peg nothing to 
sugges purpose to wi e was 
devoted. A gcheerfal-faced woman in & gay 

t dreas and white apron came out with a 
F burch of and when the ovrrlage had 
preeed th earefally locked the gate. But 
- gn was "al aaa we ; 
she was wa Tov g trees 
for the firat glimpse of the house. 

A large, white stone mansion in the early 
Euglich atyle, with pleasure-gardens fn front and 
orcherde im the rear, at last met her eyes, The 
carriage atopped and Dr, Allen himeelf led her up 
the terrace steps toa broad, porticoed doorway, 
where a man fn livery stood waiting. 

" All well, Johnson t” asked the doctor, 

" Ail fe quite well, tir,” replied that functionary. 
‘*Mr, Robinson is ab tea in the large hall; he 
ordered dinner for you in the blue parlour, and 
will be with you as soon a8 possible.” 

Very gently Miss Allen took her etranger guest 
pate omi to # pretty‘room, opening out of hér own, 
raying,— 

“T will ses about quarters of your own to- 
morrow ; to-night I you must sleep fn my 
dressing-room, Will you take off your things 
yourself and go downstairs ; you will know the 
blue parlour by the colour of the door.” 

When went downstairs ehe discovered 


| that every door was of a different colour, that fs, 


they were al! of pale grey, but the panels were 
respectively blue, pink, brown, grodad ebony, 
green, and other shades, 

No doubt this expedient saved tronble and con- 
fusion ; certalily {t robbed Mrs. Bertram’s task 
of all diffcnity. She opened the blue door and 
found herself in a cheerful sltting-room, where 
the table waa laid for dinner, and tall, broad- 
shouldered mam stood on the hearthrug with his 
arma folded. 

He started on the ety «3 

*'T had no idea Mr. Allon was bringing home a 
guest,” he said, courteously, i 

b,” returned Magdalen, who 


“Tam not a 
had been iostru: how to anewer, “ My name 
is Bertram, and Miss Ellis has engaged me as one 
of her sesistants,” 

** Indeed |” 

She ralsed her and mot his fixed on her, 
For the first time had a good view of his 


and felt 8 crimson suffase her own, for this 

assistant bere a resemblance to her 

own tal the man who believed her 
sleeping v8. 

Seen tegen Herbert Sinclair and John 

Robinson would have shown many polnts of dif- 


marked. Agaiv, anyone who had lived 
day o with one of them tt have dis- 


one for a half-hour, and months sfter 
saw the » It was in such a case as this that 
the likeness became most promfinen 





ference; seen separately their likeness was |. 


house, and now, for one Inatant, Mr. Rot inson’s 
resemblance to him made her think he stood be- 
fore her. Qnly for an Instant, however. Herbert 
was taller than Dr. Allen’s assistant; hie eyes 
had a sadder, more tender expression, bie hair 
was longer, and nob so coarse; that was ludeed 
the great difference throughout, 
Herbert was a born aristocrat. His high de- 
scent showed fn every feature. John Robinson 
was nitogether of coarse mould. He lacked the 
distinguished air, patrician bearing, snd well- 
— Ps ms which characterised Magdalen’s 
ue le 
It was a relief to both when Jemina entered, 
and introfuced them iddue form. She could ece 
that Robinson was intensely sar prized. 
“You made mo mention of Miss Bertram in 
your letter yesterday,” he said, coolly, ‘‘ so I fear 
nothing is prepared for her reception.” 
Miss Allen measured him with her eye. 
“IT was only too happy to secure Mrs. (she 
pronounced thé. matronly title with a slight em- 
phasis) Bertram’s assistance yesterday after post 
time. It is a great relief to me to find some one 
to replace Miss Hall.” 
** Certainly.” He turned to Magdalen, “I 
suppose you have experience |” 

Mise Jemima took the answer on herself. 

“Dr. Allen fe satisfied, and eo am I.” 

De. Allen seemed to bring good humoar {n his 
train when he joined the party, and it was easy 
to see that Mr. Robinson and Miss Jemima did 
not hit off thiogs weil together, Perhaps he 
resented her authority and influence, Ib was a 
very egreeable dinner, The assistant showed 
himeelf an able, well-informed man. The con- 
versation turned chiefly on the Allens’ visit to 
London, Mr. Robinson did not volamteer a 
single remark unconnected with the affairs of 
Powls Hall, 

Ose doubt Miss Jemima had been troubled 
with was g20n put at reat. Mrs, Bertram be- 
haved like a gentlewoman, She might nob be 
of good birth, but she was versed in all the little 
etiquette of the table. She made no mistakes ; 
and when Miss Allen looked fixedly ab her when 
‘the dessert was on the table she qnite under- 
stood what was expected of her, and followed her 
hostess to another room, leaving the gentlemen 
altting over their wine, 

** T want to show you some of our guest.” 

Mogdalen was not a nervous woman ; she had 
no constitutional terror of the Insane, which 
would bave made life amongst them a torture to 
a lightly-strung, sensitive organiestion. She 
followed Miss Allen to the patients’ drawing- 
room without a tinge of any stronger feeling than 
compsesion. 5 

There was nothing revolting or harrowing fo 
the sight that met her eyes. Sonre twenty or 
thirty indies gathered ina handsome room, All 
wore 6vening drew, many of them flowers aad 
jewels. 

Some were playing cards, others engaged in 
faucy-work. A fow, very few, were reading, 
aud the msjority sat er ed plano listening 
to some very agreeable singing from a young 
lady, whom Magdalen gathered, filled a post 
similar to hér own. 

‘+ They are only like childrén of a larger 
growbb,” sald Miss Allen, half-sadly, to Mrs. 
Bertram in an undertone, while the iadies 
gathered round her, eager to welcome her home, 
and tell her all that happened in her absence, 
“T think they are all happy with us.” 

She iotroduced Magdalen, and jiogered about 
an hour, Then, as she went away, she drew 
Mrs. Bertram into her own room, and asked, 
gently,— 

“Do yoti thiok you can make yourself af home 
at Powls Hall!” 

The tears filled Mrs, Bertram’s tyes. 

“T cannot thank you.” 

is I do not want thanks, We only wish to help 

. 


ou. 
" And you have,” 
" Tals life seems strange to you at first }"’ 
“Very. Miss Allen,” suddenly, “is he a good 
man?” . 
Jemima started ; for a moment she thought 





Mre, Bertram's mind must be wandertvg, 
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“I don’t understand |” she sald, point blank. 
“ Whom do you mean !” 

“Mr, Robinson.” 

She was a charitable woman this Jemima 
Allen—-I think you have seen enough of her to 
understand that much of her character—and 
yet, though Mr, Robinson had lived at Powis 
Hall two years, although he had conducted him- 
self most creditably in all that time, she could 
not bring herself to say that he was a good man, 
the words simply would not come. 

“T hope so,” was her answer, 

*T don’t like him. Oh! Miss Allen, is it very 
wicked of me? He frightens me ao!” 

Tt wae Miss Allen’s own Instinct put into words, 
How could she blame Mrs, Bertram for a feeling 
she shared herself. 

“Try not to think much about him, I will do 
my best to keep you apart.” 

** And you are not angry !” 

** No. One cannot like everyone,” 

“ When I saw him,” said Magdalen, slowly, 
"I felt as if a voice whispered to me he would 
work me some great evil,” 

But Miss Jemima was a atrong-minded woman, 


, She had rallied her powers now, and even found 


a smile, 

“ Nonsense, my dear,” she sald, pleasantly ; 
“poor Mr. Robinson {s not so terrible as all 
that! Try not to think about him, Go and 
have a good night's rest ; that’s the best advice I 
can give you.” 

Two or three days passed very peacefully. 
Magdalen settled down at Powis Hall, and seemed 
to fill a vacant niche there, 

She saw very little of Mr, Robinson, and tried 
to forget her first impressions of him. 

She had almost succeeded In doing so, when one 
afternoon Dr, Allen looked into the little work- 
room, where she was assisting Miss Jemima in 
dressmaking, and asked ,— 

* Jem, do you think we could make room for 
another patient?” 

Mies Jemina looked aghast. 

* Douglas, you know we are quite fall,” 





**) aM NOT MaD!” CRIED DOLLY, AND FELL, FAINTING, INTO MAGDALEN'S ARMS, 


“Tels an urgent case, my dear, I have just 
hada telegram from Prince (mentioning a doctor 
specially skilled in mental disorders), and he 
asks we as a favour to recelve a young lady whose 
mother must return to the country on Sunday at 
the latest,” 

“To-morrow!” exclaimed Miss Allen. ‘“' How 
strange!” 

"Prince does not ssy much ; telegramsare nob 
explicit. He offers to explain all if I can run up.” 

“ There are plenty of other asylums, Douglas, 
I hate to have the house too full!” 

** My dear,” said Douglas, thoughtfully, “it is 
aead case, A girl of seventeen so utterly de- 
mented. She can’t ise even her own 
mother, Just think of {b 1” 

“ I suppose we musthave her, ’sald Miss Jemima, 
resignedly. “But remember, Douglas, however 
touching the next case fs, you’ll have to say no ! 
It’s difficult enough to take this one, another 
would bp impossible!” 

** I'll remember,” 

“I suppose youll go to town to see the 
mother, and fetch the young lady!” 

‘Why no. The mother leaves everything to 
Prince, And as to escort, that is more in Robin- 
ac line ag nna 

agdalen’s lips opened. 

“J shouldn’t like Mr, Robinson to fetch me!" 
she said, involun . 

“ Tt will make no to this poor child, 
and I have people coming on business to-morrow. 
No, I shall send Robinson up by the night express 
then he can be at the Royal Hotel by ten 
to-morrow morning, and bring the poor girl here 
at once,” 

Ib was quite settled, Mr. Robinson departed. 
and preparations were made at Powis Hall to 
receive the new inmate, 

Oaly when the came round to go to 
the Fordham-station, Allen found she could 
nol spare the time to drive to meet Miss Dell, and 
deputed Mrs. Bertram to take her place, 

“You are so gentle—she can’t be frightened of 
you, poor child.” 





“Bat Mr. Robinson 1” 

" Oh, you won't mind for once. You will both 
be occupied with Mise Dell, and I expect you'll 
hardly notice Mr. Robinson at all.” 

A strange of expectancy lay at Meg- 
dalen’s heart. She felt a deep interest in the 
girl she was going to meet. Seventeen, and so 
hopelesly insane she could not recognise her 
mother’s voice—oh ! It was an awtul fate. 

The train was very punctual, Mr, Robinson 
had lifted a alight, girlish igure to the platform, 
and Magdalen, golog forward, tried to speak a 
few words of welcome. 

‘Let me go!” was the passionate request. 
“Don’t you know that they have stolen me 
away? This man has nothing to do with me— 
the woman who called herself my mother was a 
stranger. Oh! let me go!” 

Magdalen felt her heart ache as-she noticed the 
girl's sweet face, her tender violet eyes, her 
lovely golden hair, 

“T cannot let you go,” she said, gently. ‘'I 

The girl clung to her. ‘ 

to . 

“You won't leave me alone with him!” and 
her violet eyes rested on Mr. Robinson witha 
kind of loathing fn their depths, ‘I hate him.” 

Mr. Robinson sneered 


“ Maniacs often do,” he sald, coolly. 

Magdalen felt instinctively it was the first time 
the poor girl had heard of her own malady. She 
gave a faint, gasping cry,— 

“Iam not mad! I-—~” 

The rest was lost, She fell forward, fainting, 
into Magdalen’s arms. ‘The beautiful head 
Herbert Sinclair would so fain have sheltered 
from every trial rested on the shoulder of his 


erring wife, 
(To be continued.) 








AccorpIna to the best authorities, there has 
never been a race of men that was ignorant of 
the use of fire. 
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THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXL 


Tue Earl of Ashdale was a man of strong, 
determined will, and until after his marriage 
with Veronica Leigh he had never failed in 
gainiog anything on which he had set his heart, 
He had actually reached the age of fifty without 
euffering any real disappeintment. 

And the very length of time during which he 
had had his own way had made him all the more 
obstinate and resolate. Apart from the fact 
that he loved his bride (if, Indeed, the fierce 
passion he felt for Veronica might be called by 
that sacred name), with all the force of his 
nature, his pride was concerned In winning her 
back, Was he, a clever, experienced man of 
the world, to be balked and thwarted bya girl 
of twenty? The idea was absurd ! 

Lord Ashdale had tried many plans to track 
his wife. He had spent iike wa 


ter on the 
search, he had = detectives, 
pape gen di sn -fn-law a heavy bribe if 
as soy nh hiding-place. 

He had taken counsel with Fen, Wen as 


kno 

Countess had ever been an actress, and next 
— not —e aware that Vivian St. John 
pay leadin such a salary as 

would lift her far shave. bh ta of poverty. 
Lord Ashdale went back to his hotel, when the 
frst performance of Broken Fetters was over, 
Without having made the least sign of his pereonal 
interest in the new actress, He had a slight 
‘equaintance with St, John, and his first step 





LORD ASHDALE MOVED A LITTLE NEARER AND WHISPERED SOMETHING IN A VERY LOW TONB. 


must be to try and obtain from him “ Miss 
Dean’s” address. He felt morally certain that 
the girl who had played Gertrude Lestrange was 
his wife, but, of course, there were such things as 
extraordinary resemblances. Two minutes in the 
same room as the actress would settle the 
question, and if she proved not to be Veronicas, 
why she could hardly fail to be flattered at the 
visit of so great a personage as an English Earl. 

Vivian St. John’s point-blank refusal to give 

p Miss Dean's address was check number one, 
Lord Ashdale’s interview with Bernard Maxwell 
was the second, but this last, while showing the 
Peer that it would be more difficult than he had 
expected to méet Mies Dean, only convinced him 
more firmly that she was his wife. 

When he received the brief note, written In 
Miss Dean’s name, he was quite sharp enough to 
know that it only confirmed the suspicion. If Miss 
Dean were not Veronica however much she might 
have disapproved of his reputation (it was an 
evil one) she would certainly have seen him once, 
since that would have freed her from all further 
trouble. No, she was Veronica, Lady Ashdale, 
and her réle evidently was to defy him, and in- 
sist on denying her own identity, 

Lord Ashdale did not go to Waldon. As things 
were he did not wish to be out of London, but 
he telegraphed for his lawyer, and Mr, Fox, who 
was beginning to find the Earl more trouble than 
all his other clients put together, obeyed the 
summons, and heard at oncs that Veronica was 


Mr. Fox was silent so long that his noble 
client grew augry. 
“ Hang it Fox,” cried the Earl, irritably, 


































“TI was trying to think how briefly I could put 
my answer. You could sue for a restitution of 
conjugal rights, but if Lady Ashdale refused to 
comply with tbe order of the jadge (if made) I 
doubt if he would commit her for contempt of 
court.” 

“Do you absolutely mean that I can do 
nothing ?” 

* What do yon want to do?” 

The Ear! positively glared at him. 

"You must bean idiot to ask, I want her to 
come home ; I want to be able to introduce my 
friends to Lady Ashdale, and to show the world 
that my wife is living with me, 1 want, in the 
course of time, to have an helr to my ancient 


** You might write to her,” suggested Mr. Fox; 
“letters addressed to Miss Dean, at the Frivolity, 
would reach her,” 

“] have written three times and she bas taken 
no notice of my letters.” 

** Which proves she has no intention of return- 
ing willingly.” 

“Oh, I know that right enough. Ib is strange 
that a man should stoop to such a reluctant wife, 
but I love the girl ; and by every Jaw of Heaven 
aud man she fs my wife.” 

“Would you like to sue for a restitution of 
conjugal rights t” 

“No. I hate publishing my discomfiture ; 
and, besides, according to you, {tb would do no 
What I want you to tell me is this: Can 

, by fair means or foul, get possession of my 
Countess }"’ 

“ So long as there is no legal deed of separation, 
you can call at any house where she fs and inalst 
on seeing her. But you say you do nob wants 
public scandal,” 

"I strongly object to it.” 

Mr. Fox hesitated. 

“Tb seems to me,” he said, at last, “ that if 
you want to avoid publicity, you must wait till 


the run of this play is finished ; then you might , 


try and bring about an interview with your wife, 
and see if time has altered her views, It is 
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possible she may fiad the stage les: attractive 
after a brief experience of. its pitfalls and—— 
anyway waiting ie your besb chance.” 

Lord Ashdals believed ft was, He took up his 
abode at the hotel as though he never meant to 
Jeave it. He Box E nightly at the 
Feivolfty, and watched Miss Dean's every move- 
ment, He was a man who had studied woyen 
earefally and understood them well. He soon. 
decided, ficat, that the beautiful actress was his 
wife ; nexb that the child-like unconaclousness of 


the girt he had married was for ever. 
Veronica was ® woman now, with a woman's 
capacity for love and patn. 

He never went near the la she had ‘mer- 


tioned in her letter, but he mate the most 
careful inquires; and, remembering his inter- 
view oe pg age Res ye seen he _ ae oa 
plece wife's story pretty thoronghly. 

She bad bsen alone fn lame, poor and 
friendless, when the suthor came to her ald. 
She believed she owed him a debt of gratitude; 


and her appearatice at the Fri¢ was caused 
by her desire to aver the o> tented by 
D-lia Dennis's accident, rather than any 


ing for fame. 

Lord Ashdals believed his wife played the part 
of Gertrade well because there was in 1 a certain 
similarity to her own story, but he did nob con- 
cider her a great actress ; he thought that in 
another play shs would probably fail. 

The question which havated him wag this, was 
her interest in Bernard Maxwell platonic? Was 
it merely friendabip, and gratitude, or—had 
her alumberiog heart awoke, and was fd bis! 
Pia very thonght goaded Lord Ashdale to 


ry. 

“Sho shall never marry him—never, If they 
did me the last wrong of all even, I would never 
sus for a divorca, Veronica eball be no man’s 
wife bat mine!” 

But careful inquiry acquitted her of all blame, 
Lord Ashdale heard how “ Miss Dean” lived with 
some people called Nairn, who took as much care 
of ber as if she had been thelr sister. How she 
was always attended on her journeys to and from 
the theatre bya middle-aged servant; and Mr, 
Maxwell had never once been seen to arrive at or 
leave the Frivolity in her company. Rumour 
declared that Mies Doan was as cold as an ice 
queen off the stage; and that though many a 
compliment had been paid her by ardent ad- 
mirers, no man could boast of having received so 
much as & smile beyond the limits of mere 
courtesy, 

Bernard Maxwell, indeed, seldom came to the 
theatre more thauv once « fortnight. He was 
(Lord Azhdale was tok’) very much engaged with 
commistions for new plays, and had left his old 
quarters at Bloorasbury and gone to live in rooms 
near the Emba t. 

Lord Ashdale remembered the place where he 
had called on the playwright, and paid a visit to 
Mra. Burns, Taah good woman was a little 
nettled (though quite unjustly so) that Mr. Msx- 
well should have left her. Iv seemed to reflect 
on her rooms, that they should not be good 
enough for him fo his prosperity ; and perha 
this feeling infiaeneed her answers to Lord Ash- 
dale, who began by giving her a baak-note, and 
asking if 1t was true the beautiful actress, Mies 
Dean, had once lodged with her ? 

“Ive true, my lord. She was glad gnovgh to 
rent my front attle when she first came to Lon- 
don. But che left me when she began to get on. 
So did Mr. Maxwell. He'd been with me over 
three years, bad I’m not good enough for him 
cow. He’s taken grand new rooms off (he Strand, 
but he won't stay there long,” 

“You mean he will find them too ex- 
pensive?” 

“ Not he, sir, he’s just coining money ; but he 
waa sweet on ths young lady gou’ve been asking 
about so long ago as when she was here, and 
sesing they've both got much richer now it 
stands to reason the match "Il come off.” 

‘| know Miss Dean’s mother intimately,’ ssid 
Lord Ashdale. ‘Ib was she who wished me to 


come here, They have quarrelled, but the poor 
lady is naturally anxious about her child. An 
actress Is exposed to great temptations, Mrs. 


- 





hie all 





“That's true, sir; bub I don’ believe Miss 
Dean ‘li be an actress long, Mr, Maxwell, he’s 
getting on like a house on fire, and those two 
understand each other or I never saw a pair of 
lovers yet.” 

Lord Ashdale departed very much put out. 
He thought over matters carefully, and then he 
decided not to consulb Fox, whom he thought 
too slow and cautions, but to take the law into 
his own handa, . 

He must get Veronica into his power by some 
— or bi Bye ~— hed Broken Fetters hen 

thdrawn. would keep her (by f 
needfa!) with him, until he had taught bee thas 
an Earl was @ more. desirable for fife 
than « atru fauthor. He would appeal to 
her sense of right, -Bhe 
loved her,and only wished to make her ha 
Sarely she, who had. so condemned him for 
saking Margaret’ _ cotld mot dream of 

wut “4 another the tion she refused her 
us 


Lord Ashdale knew his own powers of per- 
suasion, Hs felt certain of success if once he 
could bring them te bear on Veronica, but his 
foftial difficulty was thie—how was he to lure her 
into his power 

He happened to know that Bernard Maxwell 
= ‘The DOMMEGs them anaiins ben the h 
more like thought 
came to him that Leonard would be & wost 
useful ally, To thisend he puts watch on the 
young man’s movements, was soon perfec 


aware of the note for two bundre 
pounds given by Leonard, which purported to 


bear Lady Melton’s sigosture. As the Earl 
knew his aunt to be of ample fands, he 
had a telerably accurate guess of Leonard's sin. 
He knew the young fellow was in desperate 
straits, he knew that he was a weak character, 
and that envy and jeslousy had changed his old 


love for his cousin Into something very like 
hatred, He was prepared to bribe Leonard 
heavily, and he expe to succeed, 


As they stood together—uncle and nephew, 
though they met as strangers—it was possible to 
see @ atrikiog resemblance between them, The 
one was strong, the other weak, Oae had possessed 
wealth and power all his life, the other had 
been bred up in that hardest school of all— 
genteel poverty—byt allowing for the difference 
in character and tralaing natures were as 
like aa their faves, 

“Sis down,” sald Lord Ashdale, “I have 
sent for you because I happen to know you 
have forged my aunt, Lady Melton’s, name, and 
that if you sre not in a position to find two 
hundred pounds early next month things will go 
hard with you. Don’t make excuses, we have all 
been young once, and young men can’b get along 
without money. I always had plenty myself, or, 
perbaps, I might have been In the same boat 
myself, Anyway, I have nothing to do with 
your offences, My businesus is this: I want a 
aervice douse which you cau render better than 
anyone else [ know of. If you care to undertake 
the jo I will give you an open cheque on my 
bankers for five handred ong We That Mp dia- 
charge your most pressing liability, and make 
things rathtr easier for you in the fature, I 
shall date the cheque December the 23rd, because 
by that time the service I want will have been 
accomplished. If you fail me I shall write to my 
bankers and stop the cheque.” 

Leonard felt aiiazed, [ive hundred pounds ! 
"Do you want me to sign away my reversionary 
interest on your property ?” he asked. 

" Certainly not, I hope to have a son of my 
own who would inherit before you, bub if I have 
no child I don’t care who comes after me,” 

*' Then I can’t guess what you want of me,” 

“T will tell you. Bat first you raust promise, 
on your most solemn oath, not to divaige what I 
am going to say to any other creature,” 

“Til promise,” said Leonard, desperately. 


that yoa hold my ruin in your bands,” 





Burns,” 





no — of this interview { 
“ ea,” 


Leonard had onté been | 


“Tt’s not likely I shall break my word, seeing 


“Then I will go on, Ib is understood that 
whether you accept my terms or nod you make 





You have a cousln—Bernard Maxwell, the 
successful playwright?” 
r © Yes—curse him |” 

“T-was given to understand you were deyoiej 
to him,” eid Lord Ashdale, ourfouely. ‘‘D, 
you mean you have quarrelied 1” 

“There's no open quarrel, but I bate hin, 
Would you believe when I went to live wit) 
Lady Melton he declared ib would be my rovin. 
By G 1 I believe his prophecy blasted my 
fature, I’ve never got on since, while Bernard 
himself has had the most maddening euc-ess, 
He actupily refused to back a bill for me, 20 that 
avy little error I mey have been forced to com. 
mit fs clearly his fault.” 

“ Clearly,” egreed the Batl" Then I cup- 


was bound to him, he} pore you will nob mind doing something tnat 


msy annoy him, Ve oe 
© T should enjoy ft.” sis 
“Da you kyuow where your gousin is now {” 

* Yes, he’s staying at Richmond, Went down 
on Monday for a couple of nights, and maneged 
to his ankle badly yesterday, when he 

mid baye left. I mob Vivlan St. John, the 
actor, last night, and he told me all about it ; it’s 
what you call a compound fracture, and he'll 
have to stay where he is a some days. Satur. 
day's the last of play, and they had 

S up a kind of well supper in hia honour ; 
Ve tobe pos till after tmas.”” 

Lord know every word of thiz befors- 
hand, but he never interrupted Leonard. 

" Have you met Miss Dean?" | 

“Not off the stage; Bernard’s sweet on her, 
I belfeve, and doezn’t think me worthy the 
honour of an introduction.” 

Lord Ashdale movéd a Httle nearer and ssid 
some in a very low voice, 

started. 

* Impossible | It can’t be true!” 

“ Tb ia,” 

“ Buat—you've been in London for weeks, and 
taken ao steps; I’ve seen you myself, lots of 
times, at the Frivolity.” 

“TI was bidiog my time, On Saturday my 
hour will have come—if you help me.”’ 

Leonard Maxwell had no seruples, He hated 
Bernard, and cared nothing about the beauti'n! 
actress. Self-fnteresb might have whispered it 
would be no advantage to him for Lord and 
Lady Ashdale-to be reconciled, bu’ then he was 
in such on desperate strait thad five hundred 
pounds et ounce was of more value to him then 
avy gain in the remote faturs. 

And you will not fail me?” sald Lord Ash- 
dale when, after @ long conversation, Leonard 
rose to depart. 

“J will keep falth with you if I live. If I foil 
you have the remedy in your own hende. As 
you said just. now, s line to your bankers wil! 
make this cheque so much wastepaper, But, 
Lord Ashdale, if I fail it will not be for want of 
will.” 


And aa he went back to Osdogan Place with 
the Earl's cheque in his pockes it never occurred 
to Leonard that he had sold himself to work 
evil, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Taree ia nothing like a heart trouble—that 
is, some grievous blow to the affections—for tak- 
ing the strength and spirit out of us ; aud Ber- 
nard Maxwell, in spite of biz assured succsss and 
growing fame, had found the last-ten weeks very 
full of pain, His was no ordinary natore, bus 
one cf anusual depth and tenderness, and he hed 
loved Veronica with all hie heart, so that to find, 
juss when, emboldened by the success of his )'sy, 
he wae about to tel! her of “his love, that she wa 
a wedded wife, filled him with consternetion. 

Mr. Nairn had been perfectly right in sayirg 
Bernard would have done better to go sbroad. 
In London be was always liable to meet his dar- 
ling, and each meesiag waa full of pain, though 
yet it had a sort of bitter-eweet charm. Tue 
author grew low-spirited, moody and irrits>le, 
till his triends complaioed that success was ¢poll- 


ing him. 
It was Helen Nairn who found courage to ‘e!! 
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ard the truth, He had come iu one evenip 
— Veronica had started for ths thence end 
afore David had got home, His eyes went 
round the pretty drawing-room with euch 4 look 
of weary longiog that ft cut her to the heart. 

“You look 4 ill,” she sald frankly ; 
“] wieh you would go for a change,” 

“T hate change, and I am perfectly well.” 

* You don't seem so,” she answered, ‘ Bar- 
nard, I have known you @ good many years now, 
May 1 epeak as ly as if I were your eister } 
You are spoiling your life with vain regrets, I 
con't sak you to and forget your love, for I 
know that trite love is never forgotten ; but can’t 
you see that you make it worse both for yourself 
aod ker by brooding over {t and, a0 to say, hug- 
ging your misery ?”” 
~ “She doesn’t knew. Mrs. Nairn, you can’t be 
co cruel a8 to want to rob me of the pleasure of 
seeing her. it’s ali I hayé,” 

“Bat ip only makes it worse for both of you. 
You eay that Violet {Lalways call her Violet) 
does not know of your love, but 1 belfeve she 
does, Anyway, is id hind; is it generous to let 
her see you constantly, and compare you with 
ebe man the law calls her husband t” 

“Y wish be was dead!” eried Bernard, Then, 
as a look of horror crossed Helen's face, “ dear 
Mrs. Natron I did nob miean that I wanted to kill 
Lord Ashdale ; pray Hesven I am no murderer, 
but his life wrecks’ the happiness of mine.’* 

Helen sighed. Look at the affair which way 
she would, i} seemed fall of pain, There were 
times lately when she had thought that if Lord 
Ashdale would consent to such @ thing it might 
be better for hie wife to return to him or the 
=a that ee his wife in mame 
only, To poor the present state of 
things seemed fall of complications, here was 
Bernard eating his hearh out for love of Violet 
Dean ; here were Fre a the besutifal 
actress proposing to her again agein ; while 
ail the while the English law pronounced her a 
married woman, 

“TI wish you would go away, just for a little,” 
the pleaded ; “I feel sure yoyr new B ag will 
svffer If you don"t, There's that nics Mr, Fielde 
and his dear old mother, you say yourself they 
core asked you to Richmond time after time, 
Do go!” 

“Bat I should come back,” sald Bernard, 
speaking like his old self; “dear Mrs, Nairn, 
what is the use of my going away for two days, 
three days, a week? sooner or later I shall return 


like a moth to the candle,” 
“T think not;” said Helen, gravely. “I believe 
if you would only give yourself to think 


over things quietly you would see that you owe 
{0 to Violet ; to your own honour ; to all you 
bold dear, not to see #0 much of her,” 

Bernard started, 

* Bat why ?” 

Then the woman, who was herself an honoured, 
happy wife, spoke out, 

"Because love, euch as yours, can never be 
mtisfied without marriage; and before you could 
marry Violet you must her t such 
an abyes of shame and humilfation, that I belleve 
sie would never hold up her head agata.”” 

Bernard paced the room with feverish strides, 
his breath came in short gasps, At last he 
stopped tn front of Helen, 

“You ate a good woman, Mrs. Nairn, and yoo 
love your husband ; by that love will listen 
to me, and answer one question truly, 
rewerubering that Violet and I are flesh and 
blood like yourself ¢™ 

bad | will,” 

He epoke hurriedly, eagerly ; his volee was 
sioquent, bub he never once raised his eyes to 
Aeten a faca, w 

“You know; all women must know, even if 
‘hey lead happy, sheltered lives like yours ; that 
there fs ome way by which she conld be set 


fres?” 


beens Sones her head, She could not trust 
resi 

“Listen !” went on Bernard, “and remember 
you have known me for years, and you have sald 
you trast me, If Verculn if Lady Ashdale, and 
I lef London together ; if we openly, in the 
eyez of the w: eloped with each other, and 


lived under the same roof, would not the law 
hold that the Earl of Ashdale was entitled to a 
divorce, And ff, until the decree nisi was made 
absolate, she atid I were no more to each other 
than we ara now; if E treated her with respect 
and honour, ava friend and a friend only, then 
would you hold that I ‘had brought her through 
shame and humilintion 1’ ff all the worid deemed 
ber guilty, provided she and I knew the truth, 
don’t you think she could hold up her head and 
defy the breath of scandal }” 
‘*My dear boy 1” he was years older than her- 
self, but-eahe spoke the word as an endearment, 
“you have forgotten just one thicg: Lord Ash- 
dale might not sue for a divorce,” 
“ Bat——” 
" Feom all we have heard of him his 1s just the 
sort of cruel, vindictive nature that would de- 
light in giving pain. What torture more ex- 
quisite could he {nfllct on- you both than b 
refusing to sock his freedom, and thus putting ft 
out of your power to repair the wrong the world 
would jadge you had done his wife?” 
Bernard started. 
Do you mean it 1” 
“Tdo. When David first went to Mr. Ward 
about poor Violet, he had a faint hope the mar- 
riage might be anuulled on the grounds of 
‘ desertion,’ but hie cousia made it plain to him 
only one cause could dissolve it; and he said, 
from all he had heard of Lord Ashdale, he was 
confident he would never set his wifo free if he 
thought she wanted her freedom for another.” 
There came a long, long silence, 
“Mrs, Nairn,” said Barnard, at last, with a 
lamp in bis throat, “I think you're saved me. 
Tais has been ia my mind al! along, from the 
very first, that if only I could teach her to love 
me Well enough, there wae just that one way by 
which we might break her bonds {f we had the 
courage to brave public opprobrium, secure ia our 
own innocence, All this time fb has been In my 
thoughts. I wanted, Heaven forgive me! to 
pave my way, s0 that I might ask her,” 
“ You will never ask her now.” It waa nota 
question. I: wis spoken in a tone of calm, proud 
confidence, 
“ Never, while I live | The risk would be too 
terrible. I’m going now. I can’t meet even 
David to-night. May Heaven bless you and 
forgive me.” 
The next thing the Nairns heard was that 
Bernard had gone down to Richmond to stay 
with Mr. Fielde. He would return in time for 
the farewel! supper, which was to follow the last 
performance of his play, and then he would cross 
te the Continent, and s Christmas fn Paris. 
"He must have up his mind very eud- 
denly,” remarked Violet Dean to Mrs. Nairn; 
“He told me the last time I saw him that he 
always dined with you on Christmas Day.” 
“ He bas for years, but I think the foreign trip 
will do him good. He has been looking very pale 
and thin lately,” 
Violet poked the firé, an attention it did not 
require in the least ; but, perhaps, she wanted an 
excuse for turning her back to her friend while 
she answered : 
| “I have thought he had something on his 
mind. You know how fond he is of his cousin, 
and, from what Mr, Nairn said the other day, 
Leonard can’t be golig on well.” 
* Very badly, [ expect,” sald Mrs. Nairn. 
_ “Ive rather hard,” said Violet, wistfully. 
“Mc, Maxwell used to long so to have a play of 
his produced, He told me once he though? ff 
| Broken Fetters proved & access he should be 
quite beside himself with joy ; and now everyone 
la the of the autumn, but he looks 

far lers happy than when I first knew him.” 

" Don't fret over 16, dear,” eald Helen, gently ; 
"we ean’t arrange our friends’ lives for them, 
Bernard Maxwell's 
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the accident. Violet 
it discussed at the theatre 
for many consultations were held 
befere the supper was finally pos But 
Bernard wrote himself and told Mrs. Nairn. 
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Helen did not show that letter to anyone ; not 
even to her husband, Bernard told her the 


accident weuld keep him at Richmond quite a 
week or ten days longer, so Mra, Fielde had per- 
quaded him to spend Christmas with them. There 
was nothing dangerous about the injury to his 
foot, but fo would be a tedious affair, In the 
long, wakefal hours he had already spent, he 
had had time to think over things more care- 
fully than he had ever done before, and he was 
sure alj ehe had said was right. He should atill 
go to Paris early in the New Year, and he had 
eome idea of taking an apariement there for two 
or three ménths. He kaew absolutely no ono in 
the gay French city, so he could devote himself 
entirely to his new play, and then return to 
England when the nmusger of the Occident 
was ready to begin rehearsals, If Mrs, Nairn 
saw much less of him in the year so soon to 
begio, she would understand that it was not for- 
getfulness nor ingratitude that kept him away 
from such old friends as her husband and her- 
self. 

Helen put the letter away with a sigh that was 
half-relief, balf-regret, and wholly pity. 

“He has fought and conquered,” she thought 
to herself; “ but, oh! life ts cruelly hard wher 
the happincss of such people as Violet and 
Bernard must b3 uncrificed to their honour.” 

A last performance often has something sad 
about it, but im the case of the farewél! repre- 
septation of Broken Fetiers this was wanting. To 
begin with the piece had been a complete 
sucesss, and far exceeded Mr, St. John’s most 
sanguine anticipations ; then it was to be revived 
ag soon as the pantomime season was over 
with all the original cast, so that really 
this 20th of December was hardly its “ farewell.” 

Vivian Sb. John himself was going to take a 
holiday till Broken Fetters was in the bill again, 
so was Miss Dean, the rest of the company would 
find parts elther in the pantomime or the coma- 
dietta which was to precede it, 

Violet had, perhaps, more feelings of regret 
that night than any of the other performers, it 
was as though she had come to another milestone 
on life’s journey, she liked Broken Fetters, she 
loved the réle of Gertrude, but deep down in 
her heart was a f that she should never 
perform with success in any other play, that the 
combination of circumstances that had helped to 
make her “Gertrude” so realistic would nob 
assist her again. 

Neither Mr. nor Mre. Nairn were at the 
theatre, The music-seller had a bad cold, and 
was golog to bed early, and his wife never beft 
him when he was out of sorts. In view of the 
aoe idea of the supper after the pisy (to 

h the Nairns had been Inviced) Mary Kemp 
had been told her services as escort would not be 
required after the 19:h, and she had planned to 
go away for Christmas on the following morving. 
Aa the 20th was a Saturday, ff she had put off 
her journey she could nob have gone till the 220d 
and Miss Dean declared she could get on perfectly 
by hecself. 

“T have had the «ams cab for weeks,” she snid 
to Helen, “‘and the driver is quite fatherly in his 
manner. J am sure be will take care of me,” 

As Bernard Maxwell's accident would keep 
him at Richmond, and there could be no question 
of his escorting Violet home, Mrs. Nairn made no 
demur ; she declared she should eft up for her, 
and that they would have a cosy little supper by 
themselves to make = the dizappolntnent of 
the grand one at the theatre being postponed. 

Violet had started In the best of spirits, but 
before she reached the theatre a strauge reaction 
had taken place, and she found to her surprise 
that the tears were fast gathering in her eyes. 

It was absurd, simply absurd. True, she was 
leaving the Frivolity to-night, and she had been 
very happy there; but she would be back again 
iy a few weeks at an Incrensed salary, and ae to 
her earning nothing during the run of the panto- 
mime, as had only spent about a quarter of 
her weekly s che had an ample sum put by 
even if the Nairns would not have been ready to 
help her out of any pecunlary difficulty. 

No, it was nob money, and it was not Bernard, 
for he had written to Mr. Nairn only that 

orning saying he was decidedly better, and that 





mi 
he believed he could have come to the eupper 
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As she dressed for the part It came to her 
suddenly that her anxiety was sbont her 
hueband. She seemed to have just the same 
frightened, hunted sensation that had possessed 
her when she first came to London, and occupied 
Mre. Barns’ attic. ety 

“ Well, I really am absurd,” she told herself. 
**Lord Ashdale has waited ten weeks and not 
tried to annoy me, why should he begin to- 
night? It must be because I came here alone 
that I am so nervous, but I did not know I de- 
pended eo much on Mary Kemp’s society.” 

Those who had seen Broken Fecticrs before, anid 
that Miss Dean surpassed herself that night ; 
those who saw it for the first time marvelled that 
it should be taken out of the bills sosoon, Vivian 
St, John thought he had never seen his leading 
lady act so well, She was called. before the 
curtain again and again. Lord Ashdale wae not 
there, when she dared to lift her eyes to Box E, 
Veronica saw to her amazement nob only that 
he was absent but that the box was occtipied by 
a cheerful family party evidently from the 
country. It set her thinking. Why had Lord 
Ashdale, after taking that box night after night, 
suddenly relinquished it! Could it be that he 
had left London and gone home to Walden? It 
seemed somehow to Miss Dean that she would be 
able to breathe more freely if the same town did 
not contain herself and the man the law called 
her husband. 

It was over, The curtain had been raised for 
the last time. The audience were pouring out, 
and in her dressing-room Violet Dean was ex- 
changiog the weddiog robes of Gertrude 
Lestrange for the quiet black cashmere of every 
day jife. She was just fastening on her thick 
winter jacket, and thinking how strange ib 
seemed without Mary Kemp’s attendance, when 
a sharp knock came at the door, and when the 
“ dreseer” it, there followed a short 
collogey which Violet could not catch. 

“It’s Mr. Leonard Maxwell, Miss Dean,” said 
the woman, coming back to Violet. “ He's 
brought you a note from Mrs, Nairn.” 

With a strange foreboding of ill Violet tore 
it open. It was Mrs. Nairn’s writing, though 
nob so clear as usual; doubtless she had traced 
the lines under great agitation. 


** DEAREST VIOLET,— 

“ Bernard’s accident has taken a turn for 
the worse. The foot will have to be amputated, 
and he is io the greatest danger. He wants to 
see you particularly, and I think you ought to 
go. Ishould go too only I cannot leave David; 
but I. thiak you may safely let Bernard’s 
cousin escort you to Richmond. He brought 
me very kind message from Mre, Fielde, 
begging me to come abt once and take you. 
There is no time to be lost, but Leonard rays 


* you will catch the last train from Waterloo. 


** Yours n deep distress, 
“ Been Naren,” 


rasa mioute and Violes ia her 2 oning 
thiogs was standiog ia the passage ing to 
Leonard Maxwell, 

“T can never thank you enough for comiog,” 
he ssid. “ They telegraphed for me, and I went 
down at once, I havea cab waiting, and I will 
tell you the rest as we drive to Waterloo,” 

Violet Dean knew too little of illness and 
accidents to follow Leonard’s story critically. 
Accordiog to him not only had the ankle been 
sprained, but some strange substance had entered 
the flesh making an open wound; this from the 
first had given the accident a grave aspect, and 
now erytipelas had set in and there was little 
hope of the patient’s recovery, ; 

“ The doctors talked of amputatiog, but thiak 
he would hardly stand the operation,” concluded 
Leonard. ‘‘ Poor fellow, he suffers terribly ; one 
can hardly wish bim to live,” 

But as the cab drove rapidly over Waterloo 
Bridge Violet Dean's heart was lifted to Heaven 
io one earnest prayer for Bernard's life. In this 
moment of anguish she knew the truth, She 
loved him desrer than aught else on earth, If 
only he might live, she would be contented with 





his friendship. If but bis life were spared she 
Na she could even bear to see another his 
* 

They caught the train, but they were only just 
in time, Leonard had no sooner handed Mies 
Dean to a seat and sprung In beside her than the 
door was by a porter, and ihe engine 
began to move slowly at first, then quickly on 
and on through the cold night alr, hurrying 
onwards, as Violet believed, to Bernard Maxwell's 
death-bed. Had she known the truth, and who 
awalted her at the end of that night journey she 
would have been ready to fliog herself out of the 
cars iage window, preferring even death itself to 
finding hereelf fo the power of the man she had 
married ore little year ago. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


Miss Hannis was quite overcome by the hearty 
welcome she received from John Davis, the old 
basket-maker, and Lois, his lovely daughter. It 
went straight to her lonely heart, because she 
knew it was genuine friendship, untainted by 
mercenary motives. 

She shared Loie’s humble yet dainty apart- 
ment, and fell quite naturally into being a mem- 
ber of the household, 

There was one thing which puzzled her greatly, 
and that was the sighs that would rend sweet 
Lols’ breast when she was sleeping. 

“The girl has some secret sorrow which she 
is hiding from the world,” she thought, anxiouly, 
‘*T must find out what it is,” 

She bad been an inmate of Lols’s home for a 
week before she learned that the girl was soon 
to be wedded. Lois’ father told her, hinting 
triumphantly that that event would mean the 
dawn of & more prosperous future for the family, 
as her intended busband was very rich—had 
money to burn. 

“Don’t say much about him to Lois,” he 
added, quickly ; “ for she’s not in love with him 
by any means,” 

“Then why is she going to marry him!” 
asked Miss Harris, amazedly. 

** He has money,” replied John Davis, nodding 
his head wisely ; “ that’s what sharp girls 
are looking for now-a-days.” 

“I thought love was the ruling power which 
moved young girls’ hearts,” responded Miss 
Harris, slowly. “ Ab least, it used to be when 
I wasay girl like Lois.” 

He laug uneasily, but made no reply, as 
Lois entered the room at that instant with an 
open letter In ber hand. 

"Horace Fane has returned to town, father,” 
she said, tremulously, '‘and—and he is coming 
here tlis eveniog to ses us.” 

As the girl uttered the words, Miss Harris 
was quite sure she could detect the sound of 
tears in her qui 

: John Davis, endea- 
fois “I ma be mighty 
pleased to see my ive son-in-law.” 

Lois drew back quickly, her lovely face piti- 
fally Ree: thet turned abruptly and hurried 
from room, 

Misa Harris followed her, The girl went to 
her own a , threw herself on her knees, 
and, burying her face in the coun wept 
such bitter, passionate tears that Miss Harris 
was alarmed for her. She did nob know 
whether ib was better for her to advance or 
retreat; but, after a moment's hesitation, she 
went forward, and, reaching the girl's side, bent 
over her, and “put a loving hand on the bowed 
dark head. ——; 

** Lois,” she said, softly and very gently, “you 
are in great trouble, my dear. Won't you con- 
fide in me, and let me try to help you? You 

breaking your heart, child,” 

“No,” sobbed Lols, piteously, “no one can 
help me, no one!” 





ati) 


“ Bab you do not know whether I can or not, 
persisted Miss Harris. “You will spoil your 
NN et eee Te 

will worry when he sees those swollen, red 
elide this evening.” 

With a sudden impulse Lois sprang up, flung 
her arms around Miss Harris’ neck, and buried 
her face on her kiod friend’s bosom. 

This is what makes me so wretched,” she 
wailed, “The man whom I am soon to marry, 
the man whom I detest above all living creature: 
on the face of the earth, is coming this evening, 
Oh, Miss Harrie, pity me, pity me! [ am a 
sorely tried, and I have such need of all the 
sympathy you can give me!” 

“If you do not love this young man, why no 
the world are you going to him, child?” 
queried Miss Harris, “There is no happiness in 
married life where there is no congeniality, no 
love. Your father tells me he is rich. Surely 
Lois, I could not be deceived in you—you aie 
too noble to marry a man for gold 1” 

"No, it is not for his wealth,” moaned Lois, 
“It is because it is my father’s command that 
I should marry this man whom I abhor more 
thap words can tell.” 

‘*T will have a talk with your father, Lois, 
Perhaps I can influencs him to his views, 
and you will be free to love whenever the right 
one comes along.’ 

Bat Lois shook her curly head hopeless!y. 

“Father will brook no interference with bis 
plans,” she said, ruefally. ‘‘ You do nob kao 
him as well as I do—and—and—oh, let me teil 
you what is wearing my heart out with keeping: 
the right one did come, and—and I had to send 
him away, and it has broken my heart.” 

“You poor child!” exclaimed Miss Harris. 
“Sit down here beside me, and tell me the whuie 
story—let me understand it,” 

“I cannot tell you any more. I met one 
whom I could love, and—we—parted. I sent 
him away because my father had decreed tha I 
should marry thie other one.” 

" Because of his wealth 1” said Miss Harris, io 
a strangely hard voice. 

**No, no! Do not do my father that Injustice, 
It was not because of his wealth, I—I should 
have had to marry him had he been the poorest 
man in the city.” 

"Tb is cruel, it is outrageous, to ask a young 
girl to marry a man whom she detests, [i is 
barbarous. In my opinion, that is carrying 
parental authority too far, This marriage must 
not take place, Lois. It would be wicked—a cin 
against Gd. You could not, you would not dare 
stand before the holy altar and promise to love, 
honour and obey a man against whom your whvle 
soul revolted,’ 

“Do not make the appalling pieture any 
lainer when it cannot be averted,” moaned 
Bois. “ Pate has set her inexorable will against 


Although Miss Harris did her best to probe into 
the mystery—for Lois’ aske—the girl was 
strangely obdurate. So she said no more to her 
on the eubject just then; but when she approached 
John Davis on thie topic, his incoherent replies 
puzzled her still more. 

“Tam much obliged to you for taking such 51 
interest in Loia’s affairs ; but let me warn you of 
one thing, Miss Harris ; while you are under my 
roof, don’s attempt to apg fa ee does 
not concern you ia any way. my re- 
mark, we shall keep good friends. This marriage 
must take place, Toe young fellow is good enough, 
and she'll get to like him after awhile, See if 
she doesn’t.” 

But Miss Harris shook her head, 

“ Lois will never loye him, because she bas 10 
heart to + pol ees solemnly. “ a 
such a girl as your daughter, to marry a man « 
does not even respect—is—tis a lingering death in 


John Davis paced excitedly up and down tbe 


room, 

“Don’t say anything more about It, Mls 
Harris,” he cried, harshly. ‘I cannob bear it— 
you will drive me mad. I—TI will jumpfrom the 
window and take my life!” - 

Misa Harris was grastly agitated to see how 
strangely John Davis tk the matter. 
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low who could never support her in God's 
id. I tell you lam doing what’s best under 
the circumstances; so don’t interfere, if you 
please, Miss Barris.” 

The harsh, abrupt manuer in which he uttered 
these words told Mies Harris that little hope could 
be entertained from that source. 

Lois had almost cried herself ill by the time 
Horace Fane’s knock was heard on the door, 

Mr. Davis anawered the summons. 

“Js there any use In my coming In!” asked 
Fane, grimly, coming to a halt on threshold. 
** Does your daughter consent to marry me} I 
could not make head or tail out of your letter.” 

“ Lois’s answer ,” murmured the old 
mao, almost incoherently. “She consente™r 
my take ; though Heaven knows Fm not worth 
the sacrifice,” 

Sacrifice!” repeated Fane ina high, harsh 
voice, * now, that’s too good, It’s me 
sacrifice, by cheating the bang- 
vis, and 


days of’ and human beings were 
over; but {6 seems ot athe white slave you 
buy will make no murmur in the after years; 
only I shall pray that my life will not be 
one,” 


Horace Fane frowned darkly. 

“You are to play the high and 
mighty tragedy queen with me, Lois,” he cried. 
“Take care that your ways do not turn my love 
for you into hate! Beware, I tell you! Asmile 
would bring me to your feet, a scornful curl of 
those red lips would raise a demon in me that you 
would regret [f you aroused it.” 

‘Your hate or your love {is a matter of equal 
indifference to me,” returned the young girl, 


This remark made him furious with wrath. 


you to indifferent to me!” he cried, hoarsely. 


“Speak! Is ib not so 9” 
her beautifal 


by 

time we meet !” cried Horace Fane. “I willnot 
brook a rival for your affections! The man you 
love is doomed !” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Lors drew herself up to her full height, and 
looked the scorn she felt for the man standing 
before her, as he gave utterance to his hatred of 
Doctor Desmond. 

“It fsa coward only who threatens one who is 
not preeent to defend himself!” she anawered ; 
adding, ieily, “‘I imagine when you meet Doctor 
eZ, you will find a foeman worthy of your 


“That remaios to be seep,” declared Horace 


with a laugh that was horrible to hear. 
shall walt until yon are mine before I lose 
time fa locking for him,” he added; ‘and 
may 26 well settle that point now as at any 
time. How long willit take you to prepare 
for your marriage?” 

“T shall never be prepared for it,” replied Lois, 
bitterly—‘ never—never | ” 

“Then it may as well take place without the 
nse ey of getting ready,” he declared, 

oically. “The marriage will take place without 
delay. I shall make arrangements to have it 
consummated this day week. Do you hear me, 
Lois Davis 1” 

A terrible chill passed over her. She turned 
so ghastly white, he thought she was going to 
fall at his feet. 


“Do you hear and comprebesd!” he cried, 
striding forward and seizing ber slender wrist in 
a vice-like grip, that almost crushed the dainty 
bluc-lined veins. 

bowed her head, and her white lips 
t no sound issued from them—no 


from fim so harshly that she 
hurled to the floor if she had 
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soon as you like,” re- 
** Tt will not matter—nothing will 
me sgain.” 

at her in silence for a moment, then 


wiser to make @ friend than an 


crested her dark, curly 
the scorn lighted up her beautiful dark 


your friendship,” she said, 
the acceptance of any 
en You have shown your mean- 
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: Should my father dle before my 
from you as I would froma 
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had t her in his arms, pressed her clove to 
his g@ heart, and although she struggled 
all she knew how, 


his grasp, and dashed madly from the sitting- 
room to her own spartment, which she reached 
in time to fall fainting in Miss Harris’s arma, 
the sting of those bitter kisses burning her lips 


Horace Fane leisurely pab on his hat and 
walked out of the sitting room, Miss Harrie 
suddenly confronted him. 

*T would like a word with you, Horace Fane,” 
she said, brurquely, barring bis way. 

Who are you, and what do you want with 
me?” he demanijed, with a harsh imprecation on 
hie lips, thinking her one of his father’s tenants. 

I want to intercede with you for poor Lois 
Davis,” she said, simply. ‘'Let me plead with 
} you to forego this marriege, which 1 earnestly 
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assure you ia moet hateful to her, for she loves 
another.” 

The flashing fire in his bard black eyes might 
have warned her that he was an edged tool, and 
that it was dangerous to encounter him. 

* Out of my way, you cursed old fool!” he 
crled, savagely ; ‘‘or I'll take you by the neck 
and fling you to the bottom of the stairs |” 

Miss Harris was sorely frightened, but she 
nobly held her ground, 

** Your bullying does not terrify me in the 
least, Horace Fane,” she said, calmly. “I have 
seen such men as you before. 1 would have 
talked with you quietly ; but since you render 
that an impossibility, I will end my interview 
with one remark, one word of warning. Attempt 
to force Lois Davis into this hateful marriage, 
and it will be at your peril. Hear me, and 
understand what I sey: She shall never wed 
you!” 

**I should be as big a fool as you sre, woman, 
ff I lost tidie bandying words with you!” he 
cried, aneeringly. ‘If Loie has deputed you to 
waylay me and utter that nonsensica! threat, you 
may go back and tell her that clever little pian 
has failed ignominiously. I am proof against 
threats of women.” 

With this remark, he stretched out his mus- 
cular right arm and ewept Miss Harris aside with 
an oath, and as though she were a feather, and 
ran lightly down the narrow stairway, humming 
loudly and tentalizingly the worde of the latest 
soug, ‘My love and I] shall wedded be in the 
leafy month of June,” 

Mies Harris looked after him with wrathful 


ee. 

“Tf there was ever a fend Incarnate, that man 
is one,” she muttered, “ Heaven help poor Lois 
if she carriés out her intention of marrying him ! 
He will surely kill her before the honeymoon {s 
over! Poor girl! what direful power has he 
over her? Alas! I tremble for her future. It 
would be the marriage of an angel and a devil. 
Poor Lols! why does she not elope with the 
young lover whom she loves, if there is no other’ 
way out of the difficulty, and live for love, instead 
of fillal duty and obedience 1” 

Lols worked harder than ever over her basket- 
making during the next few days—worked to fill 
every moment of her time, so as to forget, if she 
could, the tragedy—for it was nothing lees—of 
her approaching marriage to Horace Fane. 

She grew thinner and paler with each hour 
that dragged by, and the tears were in her eyes 
all the while, ready to roll down her cheeks when 
she fancied she was not observed. 

Once or twice she spoke te Miss Harrie about 
the man she loved, telling her how grand, noble, 
and good he was, and how they had fallen in love 
with each other at first sight; but she never 
mentioned his name. 

Ah! if she had but told her sympathising 
friend that this lover ‘whom she mourned so 
bitterly was Philip Desmond, how much misery 
might have been spared two lives! But, alas! 
she did not know this. She alluded to her lover 
as being ambitious, but poor and struggling. 
This threw Miss Harris completely off the track. 

The days slipped by, and Lois’s simple pre- 
parations went steadily on. 

“Oh, my dear, if I could but help you in some 
way!” she moaned. 

She had even gone so far as to put 2 personal 
in the daily papers, It read as follows,— 


“Tf H. F. will but forego his contemplated 
marriage with L., and name a sum of money for 
which be can be bought off, arrangements can be 
made at once for the prompt payment of same 
by addressing Solicitor T., this paper, without 
delay.” 


A special messenger was sent with n marked 
copy of this personal, who placed it in Horace 
Fane's hand, asking if he should take back a 
verbal reply. 

“Yes, You may say that money will not buy 
me, as I have plenty of it. No doubt this is a 
scheme of my rival, who has some rich friend 
backing him. But it has failed. Say for me 
that I wouldn't forego my intention of making 
Lois Davis my wife if all the angels in Heaven 
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Miss Harris was in despair when this answer 
was brought to her, 

“ Heaven help poor Lola!” she aobbed. “I 
do not know. how to save the darling girl. I 
think I will lay the matter before fy young 
friend, Dr. Desmond. He is bright and clever. 
Surely he cay find some way out of the difficulty. 
Yes, I will go and see Philip Desmond without 
delay ; or, better stili, I will write a note to have 
bim come here to see me.” 

She said nothing to Lols, but quietly wrote a 
lang and very earnest letter to her young friend, 
asking him to come without delay to the street 
eee he had = eae tomer pre- 

s, as 8 something b tance 
to consult him about. wry e 


eee 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Miss Hansts had taken the greatest yiaine to 
direct her all-important letter to Doctor Philip 
Desmond, and had gone to the nearest box to 
post it herself, Bub, alas! for the well-laid plans 
of mice and men which gang aft agley. 

Fato, strange inexorable Fate, which meddles 
in all of our earthly affairs, whether we will or 
not, ordained that this letter should not reach 
its destination for many a day, and it 
in this way,— 

Quite by accident, when {t lefh Miss Harris’s 
hand, the letter dropped in the depths of the 
huge letter-box and became wedged securely in a 
crevice or crack in the bottom, 

The postman was always In a , and when 
ee co letters on his — he _— 
not! etter pressed securely against ihe 
side down in the farthermost corner, 

Sitting anxiously awaiting a response to her 
mistive, or her young iriend to come in person, 

Harris watched and walted for Puilip Des- 
mond, or any tidirgs of him, in vain. 

Meanwhile, the preparations for the obnoxious 
marijsge which she seemed unable to prevent 
went steadily on, 

Aly the Jong nights through Lois wonld weep 
and moan and wring her little white hands. 
When Miss Harris attempted to. expostulate 
with her, declaring no one could compel her to 
marry Horace Fane against her will, she would 
only shake her head and cry the more bitterly, 
moaning out that she did not understand. 

“T confers, Lois, I do not anderstand you,” 
she declared, anxiously. ‘‘ You will not try to 
help yourself, but are going -willingly, like a 
lamb to the slayghter, as it were,” 

John Davis seemed to be as unnerved as Lois 
over the coming marriage. Ifthe heard a sound 
in Lola’s room at night, he would come. quickly 
to her door and ask if anythicg was the matter. 
He seemed to be always awake, watching, listen- 
ing for somethipg. The next day he. would say 
to Misa Harris,— 

*'T was sorely afraid something was happen- 
ing to Lois last night—that she was attempting 
to commit suicide, or something of that kind, A 
girl in ber highly nervous state of mind will bear 
watching.” 

“Your feara oh that, score. ere needless,” 
replied Biss Harris, ‘No matter whatever clee 
Luis snigh' do, she. would never think of tpking 
her life into ber own hands, I assure you,” 

But the old basket-maker was not so sure of 
that. He bad a strange eniiment of coming 
evil which he could not shake off. 

Each eventing according to his declared inten- 
tion, Horace Fane presented himself at John 
Davia’s door, 

* There's nothing like petting my bride-to-be o 
little used. to me,” he déciared to her father, 
with a grim laugh. 

He always brought a.bottle labelled “wine” 
for the old man; bat Lols felt sare. that.it con- 
tained something much stronger. ; For this 


io John Dayis was always pleased. to ses | the block, 
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‘| except to answer as briefly as possible any ques- | aufiiclent breath. 


jb may not be obliged to look at me. Is that | table, 
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tiude she possessed, Sie rarely “ spoke, | to climb, stopping ® morent to gatre 














tion Horace Fane addressed to her, She always Horace Fane soon found himwse'f ushered ir to 
had some sort of sewing {n her hands, and kept {a rather large room, which was (raped catire 
her head bent over her work, and her eyes fixed jin black cloth and fecorsted with 
upon it, until Horace Fane was ¢ ted, mystic pres of the serceress’s srt, 

niy tay ie alle; Lede? kn Sectereh, Mmpsstently. | coling, teenteted cht the Meee ee ena 
only lay e ° d the | the 
"It’s enough to eahe . — yrs ‘e — that could boast of. ™ ant 
everlasting s etit stitch, going on. “Sit down,” said the woman, ting t 

I belleve you pick it up and work on it so that | arm-chair on the opposite side of roar Shade 






















Fane took the seat indicated, and awaited 
“You ot Row what you will,” returned | developments, 
Lals, , replying only tothe latter partof} “I tell by cards,” the woman sald, prodacixy 
hie and entirely ignoring the former, a box of black pasteboards, upon which were 
“TI want you to look at me, talk to me, and | prigted strange hierog!yphics, 
like me a little if you oan, Lola,’ he said, It was almost an hour before Horace Yaue icok 
buski “It's very unpleaent moving an ice- | hisdopartare from the witch's abode, and when 
bere can tell you, even if it is warm weather.” | he did so, it was with a strangely darkened brow, 
en she ralsed her head and looked at him, looked fixedly ata small vial he held in his 
those dark, sterty eyes were so full of utter ed the nearest street lamp, and 
losthing and disdain that he recoiled with some- | eyed with much curlority the dark liquid ir 
thing like fear not unmixed with wonder, | contained, 
Ae was enced by the cry he uttered, ‘IT would do anything on earth to gain Loi? 
"No, nol Not like +, Lois!” be cried, | love,” he muttéred ; “und for'that reason I am 
sharply; ‘‘not likethat! I'd rather you would | willing totry anything that fees succese in 
never at me at all thay express such hatred | my wooing. I have never ea fo fortune. 
in your glance... Try to be less rebeliious, my | tellers, and if this one proves false, I'll be down 
pretty sweetheart,” he went on coaxiugly. “I’m | on the lob of ’em for all time to come, Five 
not such 9 bad fellow as you seem to think me,” 
To this Lofs made no reply. 
After Horace Fane had bid Lois and her 
father good-night, he walked a!ong the street, 
little caring in which direction be went, his 
mind was so preoccupied with trying to solve 
the hlem of how to make this haughty girl 
care for him, 
His mental query was answered in the strangest 
manner possible, 
Almost from out the very bowels of the earth, 
it seemed—for certainly an jostant before no 
human being was about—a woman suddenly 
appeared and confronted him—a woman 80 
strange, utcanoy, and weird-looking that she 
esemed like some supernatural creatare. 















































“Come, come, sir, move ont” csid an 


hing police 
Fane obeyed with alacrity, pulling down his hat 
over his — that he might not be recog. 
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The sorceress ed after the retreating form 
with an odd look in ber keen 
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Well, why should I trouble myself about the 
" Would you like your fortuxe told, my bonay | liquid t I told him whatit was, he insisted 
sir}” she queried fa a shrill voice. ‘I bring | upon having it, he paid me ite weight in gold 






and 
absent ones together, tell you how to gain the } for it, So let him have it, “I told bim to b 


love of the one oF want——’ 

“You do, eh?” eut{n Horace Fane, sharply. 
* Well, now, if can do anything like that you 
ought to have able to have retired, worth. 
your millions, long ago, with people coming 
from allover the world to get a word of advice 
from you.” 

“TI care nothing for paltry money,” replied 
the » woman, soornfally. “I like to do all the 

can,” 


good 

“Ob, you work for nothing, then? Good 
enough. You shall tell me my fortane, and how 
to win the love of the girl I care for. Ib will be 
cheap advice enough, eince it comes free.” 

“T have to aek a little money,” responded the 
o}d dame ia.a wheedling tone. ‘I gan’t [ive on 
air, you know, But let me teil you, sir, there’s 
something I could tell you that you ought to 
a sane have a rival for the love of the girl 
you want. Look sharp, or you'll lose her.” 

“By the Lord Harry! how did you find ont 
all that?” geeped . Horace. Fane, in great 
amazement, hig eyes staring hard, and his hands 
held out, a8 though to her off. 









fortune—well, I made some pretty sharp guess, 
for I happened to know him by «ight, aud knew 
his name, aud the gossip about his being fp love, 
and all in vain, with the old basket-msker's 
pretty daughter,” 












OHAPTER XXU, 


Wm the preparations for thé marriage which 
poor, hapless Lois looked forward to with so much 
fear went steadily on, ms for another 
wedding, ~ which Philip vero was to . - 
unwilling bridegroom, progressed quite ax rapidly. 

On the day following the scene in which Trixy 
omeroy had turned Harrie from the house 
—which had been witnesed by the indignsn! 

oung doctor—he called upon his betrothed, 
rare against hope that ahe might be induced 
to relent, even at theeleventh hour, and let bin 

She laughed a harsh little laugh. off from this, to him, abhorrent engagement. 

“ That de not all I could tell if I wanted to, |. He found Trizy arrayed in her pretties: cree 
my_bouny getitleman. You ovght to know what is |'—all flaffy lace and fluttering baby-biue ribdons 
going on around you. ~I only charge half-a-crown | —~but be had no eyes for her made-up, doil-like 
to ladies and five shillinga to gente, My placs.is | sort of beauty. 
close by. Will you come jet me read your | She never knew just when to expect him, ‘cr 
future, sir?” would never givé her the eatiefaction cf 

* Yes,” returned Horacs. '' Bat, hark you, if | msking an appolatment.to'call,giving professions! 
it is some. thieves’ den you wang to entice me to, | duties as an excuse for nob doing so. 
in order to rob me, 1’il tell you bere nnd. now |. Trixy-arrayed bereelf in her beet every evening, 
you will have a mighty hard customer to tackle, | and looked aut from behind the lace draped 
ae I always travel armed to the teeth,” windows until the great clock in the hall chimed 

“The bonny gentleman need not fear the old | the hour of nine; then, insnalmost ungoveraebie — 
gipsy,” returned the womap, with convinelng | rage she would go upto her room, and her mother 
me ieee wanes and Claire would be made to suffer for ber 

Turning, tow -dissppointment. ; 

me StS On the day in question the had seen Paillp 
coming up the stono steps, and was ready to mes 
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Lo’s endured these calls with all the for- 





t] yo fea yy ba 
She paused before # nish. Sileeeion 
house, up whose varrow stairway ed bhi with her gayest smile, her jolliest lsuge 
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the dene waba, 008 bee of that ise | justly indignant fealings he bled sharply = 
love's 8, j re ly 
nent would linger in bis heart while lasted. Hej} “ person had more the appearance of a 
had made a ellent. row to Heaven then that he | lady of refinement than a ¥y 
O pn would never kiss any other woman's lips, in life| ‘ Why, you were wa' quite intently, 
ped or in death, and by nothing on earth—not even weren't you 1" said Trixy, again blushing crimaon., 
i though he stood st the altar with aaother woman “Yes,” he replied. ‘IT confess that I was; 
ited —would he be tempted to break that vow. for at the first glance it occurred to me that I 
a Trixy was too diplomatic to resent his coldness | had seen the woman before,"’ 
clog and want of affection, knowing that she would} “All of those look alike, But do not 
were only lose caste in his estimation if she referred | let us discuss such a person, Phil. She is not 
; to ft, even in a joking way. worth a moment's thought, I assure you.” 
= She talked so brightly, so wittily, of everything, | “A girl who could tell so ny wR is 
men that he believed she had not this litte iegenl believing,” he thought, handsome 
oe omission. Bat when she began to of their | face darkening. : 
des approaching hae grew terribly ls He was eo silent and disirait during the rest 
and As soon as he could, he introduced the gubject | of the time that Trixy said: 
id in which was weighing so heavily on bis heart. “ Aren’t you well this morning, Phil, or bas 
Lal? “T rode past here the day it stormed so hard, | something gone wrong with you!” she asked at 
te put I suppose {you did nod see n9,"’ he remarked, | length. 
= looking ab her. “TI do feel a trifle out of sorta,” he replied, 
fh “Were you out in that awful storm?” orfed | “Bat pardon me for displaying my feelings 
“at Trisy,- “ Ob, no, I did not see you, or I would | before—a lady.” 
wate bave made you stop and take shelter in the} “Don’t speak fn that ‘cold, strange fashion, 
Vel. house. I ehould not have known one moment's | Phil,” replied the girl, laying a trembling hand 
“, peace {f I was aware that anyone I knew—and | on hisarm. “ You forget that I have a right to 
) we certainly you above all others—was exposed to | know what fs troubling you, and to sympathiee 
that terrible storm 1” with snd comfort you.” 
: an "You are very kind,” responded Philip, grimly; | He looked wistfully at her. 
ven adding, after @ moment's pause, “EI saw you, | Would it do to tell her the story of his love for 
S though.” Lois? Would she be moved to pity by the drift- 
& Trixy raised her eyés in the greatest worder. | ing apart of two lives because of a betrothal 
tor “My friends call mea duck of a girl because I} made in a epltit of fun ata race? He hardly 
pole do nod dread going out even when the streets | dared hope so. 
ons are fooded. Bub you were mistaken in that; ‘‘I was thinking of a strange case that came 
bh lostance. It was nob me whom you saw.” under my observation lately,” he said, “and 
"ain “Yes, Teaw you,” repeated Philip, looking at | somehow the subject has haunted me—even in 
aval her steadily, a g hardened look coming | my dreams—probably from the fact that it con- 
oie foto his eyes as the scene recurred to him. "You | cernea friend of mine in whom I take a great 
tio were standiog In the vestibule, having some | interest.” 
intel trouble with a woman.” ** Do tell me the story !” cried Trixy, eagerly 
"aol To an Instant Trixy Pomeroy’s ight, flippant | ——“ — do,” 
| be ms alr left her, She flushed, fairly gasped for breath, “I¢ would sound rather commonplace in the 
nthe and mansged to etammer : telling,” he responded, ‘‘as I am not good at 
ver ‘You saw that {” . e atory-telling, . Well, to begin with, this friend of 
on " Yes,” he returned, gravely; sigrftican iy. mine loves a fair and beautiful young girl who 
» his Tn an ingtant Trixy had is very poor, A wealthy suitor, a dissipated roud, 
nt “Well, E declare] Did you witness that iittle | had the consent of her father to marry 
ion scone t ’ she said, with discordant laugh. | her, my friend met and knew her and 
co. Well, it anvases me to hear that, I will explain | learned to love her. Now, he cannot, dare not 
ker, how it was, One of the eervante had left the pars for, although he believes in his heart that 
front door open, and who should walk fn but an loves him best, he knows she {s bound in 
im ‘woman. I saw the open | honour to another; and to make the matter still 
door, and was just abou’ to close it when we met | more pitiful, he is betrothe’ to a girl he is soon 
in the vesti to marry, though his fiancée bas no portion of 
‘I told her we had nothing for beggars, and | bis great heart, Thus, by the strange decrees of 
shich that the main hall was not the proper place to | Fate, which man cannct always comprehend the 
aaa a a oe have gone poem four people will be wedded un- 
er “ Before I could finish the sentence,” continued | As Trixy listened with the utmost intentnese, 
“iin Trixy, uttering the faleehood glibly enough, | she jumped to the conclusion that the “friend ” 
Trisy ahe & gold chain I was wearing about | whose picture Philip had drawn so pathetically 
souse we santo oo. was himself, and she heard with the greatest 
vasa’ sprang on her—for I no time to summon j alarm of the love he bore another. But she kept 
hed, the servants—and succeeded in wresting ft from-| down her emotions with 4 will of iron, It would 
‘need her. never do to let him know she though) him 
, him She had Words of from her | unfalthfal, and it was 9 startling to 
| afianced lover as she ber atory of | her to learn that had a rival. She soon 
‘aie Sue) ae as she went May Sehr ag . a. 
re ng; but, tnstead, wat Hee, ouly t @ strangely mixed up affai 
is tike looked at her with that steady, gaze | she answered. “ Lianaen bern epeayting soaks 
Which is 20 sure to diseoncert most people. ie Shee Reta vo sete 20grG ait. sn she cone have 
ie He does not eeem to take my eupposed om either lover. Couldn’t I go to her, in the in- 
on cf very much to heart,” thought Trixy, eycing terest of your friend, and do my best to urge 
slonel sideways, ~~ her to marry him instead of the other one.” 
Heavens 1”. thou “the girl isa | ‘‘ But supposing the young girl that he—my 
ning, , a8 " have friend—{s betrothed te refuses to give him up, 
wage wer! ft eaten be pon il = RES apa 
rie’ i Doctor Desmoud b wee her,” replied Trixy, ' 
~e admired Mor tenths Ac tedatoe | with bes” : 
sine o was, in big bomination. He did not “It is hard for him to marry her, when evéry 
: koow what to think of @ young girl who would throb of his heart is for another,” answered 
Peay aed be guilty of falsifying. Br, wegen 4 
Philip 's dislike for rixy i tenfold, b & is this youug gil who is so 
9 mest One never B what to expect from theze | that she has won the love of these lovers 1” 
jh beggars, , she asked in a low, hard voice. 
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“Lofs, Ah! I should not tell you that,” he 
responded, recollecting himself. But he had 
uttered, alas! the one fatal word—Lois, 


CHAPTER XXiIL 


Trixy Pomeroy had listened to Philip Des- 
mond’s story with bated breath and heart beating 
so violently she was certain be must hesr iis 
throbbing. She waited until he had taken hie 
departure before she gave way to the torrent of 
jealousy that racked her soul, 

“I can never rest night or day until I have 
= Lois and swept her from my path!” she 

Ske made up her mind that ehe would not tell 
her mother or Olafre just yet. It would worry 
her mother to discover that she had a rival, while 
Claire—well, she was so envious of her, as 1b was, 
she might exult in the knowledge. 

But how should she diecover who this beautiful 
ser was of whom he spoke with so much feel- 
ug 

It. would seem an almost imposeible tack to 
most young women, but not so to a girl like 
Trixy Pomeroy, whose courage in carrying out 
anythivg she undertook would brook no defeat. 

All that night she paced the floor of her room, 
thinking desply, turning » thoueand desperate 
echemes over in her mind, The city was large. 
How should she find this girl Lois when ehe had 
no clue whatever } 

Suddenly she stopped short and brought her 
two hands together, crying, cxcitedly,— 

“ Earekal I have founda way. I will follow 
up this scheme and see what I can find out. 
Philip will be out of town for s few days. I will 
see his partner—he does not know me—and will 
never bs able to recognise me again the way I 
shall disguise myself, and I will learn from him 
what young lady the doctor knowa whose name 
begins with Lois, It is not an ordinary name, 
and he will be sure to remember it, 1 am con- 
fident, if he ever heafd ib mentioned.” 

Ib was an easy matter for Trixy to slip out of 
the houee early the next day without attracting 
attention, although she was dressed io her gayest, 
most stunning gown. 

She went directly to a street and number, the 
n@me and number of which she bad cut from the 
moraing paper. The proprietor of the shop, a 
very polite Frenchman, came quickly forward to 
attend his customer. 

“Tam an actress,” esid Trixy, boldly, “and I 
want to secure an engagement with a certain 
company going on tour. The manager of this 
company has seem me on the stage and has o 
fancied grievance sgainst me, Now, I want you 
to change my appearance entirely, and make me 
as beautiful as possible. He will not know me 
then, aud under another name will engage me. 
After the contract has been signed I will appear 
In my true colovre, and what can he do but 
make the most of the affair? You uuderetand, 
moneleur ?” 

* Perfectly, mademolzelle,” laughed the French- 
man, “You are clever—very. I will change 
your appearance, make you beautiful; but 1 can 
not, with all my art, make you more beantiful 
than you are already,” he answered, with  fourieh 
of his hands and a low bow. 

Trixy laughed sharp, nervous little laugh, but 
made no reply to thie graceful compliment. 

“ You will step this way, mademolselle.” 

Trixy found herself the next moment in an 
e t salon, which was fairly ablaze with electric 
igh, while mirrors hung from ceiling to floor. 
Off of thisrooin were jace-draped compartments, 
most of which were filled with customers, even 
ab that early hour. 

Monsieur waved Trixy into tha nearest un- 
occupied lace-draped stall, and instead of calling 
upon one of his assistants, attended to the young 
lady himeelf. 

“You are a most beautiful blonde now,” he 
said, reflectively, ' but you will bea megnificent 
brunette if I can make you so.” 

“Yes,” replied Trizy,quickly ; “ anything that 
will make me beautifal and change cutirely my 
appearance,” 
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This was indeed the case. Trixy fairly held 
her breath, as she gazed, the transformation was 
so wonderfal. 
PPS cmp is pleased?” the Frenchman 


“I must say you have well earned your 
money,” returned Trixy, paying him his price 
from a very slim purse, 

“Even Philip Desmond would not recognise 
me if he were to meet me face to face in the 


evidently uader the impression that he had been 
rudely gazing at a stranger. 

Trixy smiled in exultation and triumph, 

Calling a cab, she entered ft, and soon 
found before Philip Desmond’s 
house, which she lost no time fn entering. 

aaa ae ae eat at a desk, 
a engrossed in a medical work, looked up 
with an expression of ann on his face at 
being interrupted, but when he beheld a most 
beautifal young lady standing on the threshold, 
his —. quickly vanished, and a bland 
smile ted up his countenance. He bowed 
prof ly, and hastened to say : 

"Is there anything I can do for you, mise?” 

“I want to see Dr. Desmond,” said Trixy, in 
her sweetest, most silvery voice. ‘‘ Are you the 
doctor?” 

“No,” he answered with a shadow of regret In 
his tone. “I am studying with Doctor Desmond. 
He has been suddenly called out of town. He 
may be gonea day, possibly a week. Is there 
anything [ can do for you ?” 

**T fear not, sir. Still, b will tell you my 
errand, if I may be seated for a few moments,” 

“ Certainly,” he responded, placing a chair for 
his lovely young visitor, addirg, ‘‘ Pray pardon 
a negligence fu not asking you to be 
seated,” 


Trixy sunk gracefully Into the chair, the young 
physician watching her the while with admiring 
eyes. 

a re Ps Po Doctor Desmond is not to secure 

rer @ professional capacity,” she began, 
hesitatingly ; '‘‘but to learn from him the ad- 
drees of a young lady I am trying to find.” 

“If it is any one who is his patient, or has been 
ab any time, I think I can help you, He has the 
addresses down in a book,” 

‘' Bat supposing he knew her soc’ not pro- 
fessionally, her name would not page =e 
down on his list, would it?” she queried, 
anxiously. 

“No,” he admitted. ‘Bat I thick I know 








“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preser- 
vation.” A Practical Treatise on Baldness, Greyness, 
Superfluous Hair, &c. 40 pages. Post-free six stamps 
frora Dr. Horn, Hair §) st, Bournemouth, 





every one whom the doctor knows socially— 
every one, In fact, save the young lady—a Miss 
Pomeroy, whom he is soon to marry. You see, we 
were college chums, and I have been his partner 
in over five years. Sol shall be most to 
know if you will state the name.” 


| 
"That is just the difficulty,” sald Trixy, with 


ber most bewildering smile, which quite captf- 

vated the young doctor. “I met the RB te 

lady only once, and I have forgotten gh <j 
y 


Desmond's company only a few weeks ago. He 

would certainly recollect her name,” 

Pt M nate ng nee har oan the young gee 
regret deeply not to give you 

the desired information.” 

“Would you do me a favour ff you could, 
sir?” asked Trixy, with a glance from her ~ 
that brought every man she looked ab in t 
way—save Philip Desmond—to her dainty feet. 

The young physician blushed to the very roots 
of his fair hair. 

“You have only to name it, and if it is apy- 
thing in my power, believe that I will do my 
utmoad to accomplish it. I—I would do any- 
thing to—to please you.” 

“I would like you to find out from Doctor 
Desmond the address of Lois,” sald Trizy, in a 
low, tremulous voice; “only do not let him 
know that any one is interested in finding it out 
oe yourself. Do you think you can help 
met?’ 

He pondered deeply for a moment, then his 
face brightened, as he said,— 

*' I think I have hit upon a plan. I will write 
him, and say I have found the name Lois on a 
slip of paper which he has marked, ‘ Patients 
for prompt attention,’ the balance of the bame 
belvg torn rom the slip, and ask the address 
and full information as te who she is.” 

* A capital idea!” exclaimed Trixy, excitedly. 
**I—I congratulate you upon your shrewdness. 
If you find out this girl’a address, you will place 
me under everlasting obligations to you.” 

“If you will call at this hour two days from 
now, I shall have the address,” he said, slowly. 


(70 be continued.) 








Amone the numerous summer drinks now be- 
fore the public, those known as the “ Big Wheel” 
Fruit Juices deserve honourable mention, 
are prepared from the finest fruits and are quite 
free from any Impure ingredients, and can be 
obtained in a dozen or more fisvours from sll 
grocers, or of the makers, Messrs, Gill & Co., 45, 
Wilder Street, Bristol. 


THe women of Sardinia are described by a 
visitor to that island as being of elegant figure 
and graceful carriage, with large black eyes, dark 
hair, and brunette com on. They dress in 
very much the same atyle as women in other 
parts of civilized Europe, except that there is not 
the same extreme haste to adopt the latest 
feshion. The wives and daughters of the farmers 
and tradesmen, by the gorgeousness of their 
costumes, amply compensate for the simplicity of 
dress among the upper classes; and at their 
religious {é*es snd other festivals, when they 
appear in gala dress, they present a wonderful 
spectacle. These costumes are a sort ol family 
heirloom, handed down from mother to davghter 
and treasured as highly as hereditary jewels or 
ancestral portraits, The fashion never changes, 
and instead of feeling ashamed of being seen fn 
the eame dress ab two different entertalnmente, 
they glory in its ant/quity and in the number of 
occasions on which it has been worn. The 
costumes of the women vary greatly in different 
perts of Sardinia, In some districts a small black 
jacket, open in the front. fs worn over a very 
short bodice of bright coloured slik and brocade, 
which is loosely laced before and cut rather low ; 
there are apparently no corsets, The petticoat 
is of light brown cloth, very full, and between it 
and the bodice is a sort of neutral ground of 
protrnding garment, which by no means adds to 
the general beauty of the tollet, 
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FACETL&. 


Farsrr: ‘Henry, have , end your new 
watch parted company 
cally): “ Broke.” - Father: “‘ Which 1" 

LanpLaDY (jug in hand) : “ Will you have cream 
in your coffee?” Oraik (as she pours): ‘I’m 
afraid not!” 

Scarssrun: “Does your wife Isugh at your 
jokes in the paper?” Panster: ‘* Yes, but only 
on pay-day.” 

Hs: “If I am nob home from the club by 
twelve o'clock don’t wait up for me.” She: ‘* No; 
I'll come for you,” 

Ava: “Jack says he wouldn’t marry the 
nicest girl living.” Dolly: “Pahaw! Ae if l’d 
have him.” 

Sus: “ "t you think there should be music 
in every home?” He: “By all means, WhatI 
object to fs music next door.” 

‘Ts the bishop a broad man and liberal in his 
views?” “Oh my, yes! He’s abroad most of 
the time, and in giving his views he is almost 
prodigal,” 

“] ueaR that you have an American organ at 
your home,” said the visitor to Mrs. 
McMilligan. “No, mum,” replied that good 
lady. “It’s only a pandemonium.” 

“REALLY, mow, are thee eggs fresh?” 
Grocer: “ Madam, if you will kindly step to the 
telephone and call up our farm, you can hear the 
hens that lald those eggs still cackling!” 

He: “That must bea very interesting book 
you are reading.” She: “Oh, it’s awfully ex- 

The her gown six times 


Dest Cotiecror: “I have called to get thab 
bill I left here a few days ago,” Tenant (relieved): 
“Sure, an yecan have thot. It was the money 
I was afraid ye did be afther.” 

Suant’Bus Driver (passing a Black Maria): 
“Say, boss, what's your fare?” Policeman: 
“Same as you had the last time—bread and 
water.” 

Gzornaz: ‘I just saw you coming from the 
conservatory with Miss Goldie, Rather handsome 

, but too reserved for me.” Thomas: “ Yes. 

just reserved her for life,” 

Sax: “It seems almost impossible that you 
should love me,” He: “That's what my mother 
ssys. How nicely you and she will get along if 
you always agree like that.” 

“I suoutp Uke to go to my mother-in-law’s 
funeral this afternoon, sir,” said the book- 
keeper to his employer, “So should I,” re 
the employer, as he turned to his desk egain. 

“You have looked upon my face for the last 
tine, he resolutely vara a ee _ pe his 

it, ‘ are ou to ” 

a, cae oe ed, 

Dopson: ‘No, my dear, {t's no use talking, 
Ishan’t give up emoking until I'm dead.” His 
Wife (bitterly): “What leads you to believe that 
you will give ib up then 3” 

Eurtorgn: “James, here’s a letter for you 
from the Dead Letter Office.” James (in agony): 


“Then it’s from my sop, He's been ill for | 


weeks, sud I’ve been expecting this every day.” 
“Dip you enjoy the opera?” “No; I didn’t 

> it.” “Why not?” “Two women in front 
me 

be _ — to each other how they 
Goop Fareyp: “I'm sorry to see you in this 

condition, Parker, I’m afraid you'll miss the 

lecture to-night.” Parker: ‘Ob, no, I shan’s ; 

1m going straight home, I'll hear the lecture 


Customer: “That confounded cheap wheel 
you sold me broke down before I half-way 
home.” The Placid Dealer: * aft told you 
i ms bargain you would not want to go back 

Mrs, Crmmsonpgax (a8 her husband comes in 
late at night) : “ What does the clock say, John 1” 
Mr. Crimsonbeek (with difficulty): ‘ Nothing, 


mada , 
waythig” icy oma pi en cap ad 





Screntiric Mawwa: “Do nob dance all the 


Daughter: ‘‘Oh, but a girl who knows 
how to; dance is carried pone ape the way, 


ame sd . "he ba aa 
marry 8 “ pew woman” opted a 
curious formula, When answering invitations or 
he puts the 
“W,. P.” in the corner of his communication. 
They mean, “ Wife Permitting.” 
Frigxp: “You didn’t stay lopg at that hotel 
which advertised a fine trout stream in the 
-” Angler: “‘No; the hotel man ex- 
that it was a fine trout stream, but he 
couldn't help it if the trout hado’t got the sense 
to find it out.” 
Scenz in the serpent-house at ihe Zoological 
Edward: ‘‘See, Aogelina—that large 
anake is a boa-constrictor ; and in South America, 
where he lives, he lies in wait for a victim, and, 
winding himself about the person, slowly hugs 
him to death.” Angelina: ‘‘ Ob, how nice |” 
“Para,” sald the boy, “when yousay in your 
ts that your goods are acknowledged 
by connolsseurs to be the beat, what do you mean 
by connolsseurs?” “A connoisseur, my boy,” 
answered the great manufacturer, ‘is an eminent 
authority—an authority, in short, who admits 
that our goods are the best.” 


“Our proud name bas never been humbled in 
the dust,” ssid Miss Par-Venoo. “Oh, yes, it 
has, Sally !’’ ssid the inconvenient and objec- 
tionable old friend of the family. ‘‘ I remember 
it happenin’ forty years ago, when the wind 
blowed down the sign off your grandfather's shoe 
shop.” 

Frrenp (over the wine after dinner): “ Your 
wife is certainly « brilliantly-handsome woman. 
I should think you would be jealous of her.” 
Host (confidentially): “To tell you the truth, 
Robbins, Iam. I never invite anybody hers that 
& eane woman could possibly take the least fancy 
to,” 


Aw ambitious young man wrote to an author 
for advice, “I’m only making £5 a-month at 
my business,” he wrote, ‘‘and I think I could 
make a success in literature.’’ The author re- 
plied: ‘‘I am only averaging £4 a-month at my 
business. Tell me what yours is ; and if you are 
anxious to jump Into literature I'll swop with 
you!” 

“ May I ask what fe going on in the village "’ 
inquired the observant stranger. “ We're cole- 
brating the birthday of the oldest inhabitant, 
slr,” replied the native. “She's a hundred and 
one to-day, sir.” “And tell me, pray, who is 
that little man with that dreadfully sad counte- 
nance who walks by the old lady’s side?” 
“That's her son-in-law, sir. He's been keeping 





up her life insurance for the last thirty years.” 
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NO TROUBLE. 
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An ILLUSTRATED NOVELETTE, “Three Daughters 
g Book of Nursery Rhymes, in colours, and 
an ILLUSFRATED BOOKLET, “Seven Ages of Woman,” 


of colours on Satin, sent post free on 
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when possible enclose a small piece of the 
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SOCIETY. 


Princess Curistrax will o the new 


laboratories of the London School of Medicine | 


for Women next month. 


Tue Prince of Wales on aely 5th will proceed 
to York to inspech the militia on the Kaaves- 
mire, 


Tux painting destined to be of unique historic 
Interest, in which are to figure the four génera- 
tions of our Royal family as represented by the 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, 
and the little Prince Edward af York, has been 
entrusted by-Her Majesty to an Eaglish artist, 
Mr, Orchardgon. 


Tos Dake of Connaught will vacate his 
appointment at Aldershot on October 9th, and, 
after a brief visit to the Queen at Bilmoral, he 
end the Duchess will go abroad for some time, 
and are to viilt Potedam, Darmstadt, Dessau, 
Dresden, Vienne, and St. Petereburg during their 
travele. ee ae 

Patnce AND Parvoxss Franots Josxrt or 
BaTTENBERG, who are now at Darmstadt, are 
coming to Eogland in August for several weeks, 
and will be the ts of the Queen at Osborne 
and Balmeral. It is expected that next winter 
Prince Francis Joseph will receive a high office 
at St, Petersburg from the Emperor of Russia, 


Tar Emperor and Empress of Russia have no 
{ntention of visiting elther Denmark or England 
this year, and they will nob leave their own 
dominions until the end of August when they 
are going to Darmétadt for six weeks, after 
which they will probably pay brief visits to 
Coburg, Sta Weimar, Gmunden, and 
Schwerin, on their way back to St. Petersburg. 


Tus Duke of Cambridge has promised to 
attend the Welsh National Etsteddfod next 
month, and will be the guest of Lord and Lady 
Carriogton at Gwydym Castle, Carnarvonshire, 
Gwyjdyr Is the fine old place near Lianwrat 
which Lord Carrington purchased two or three 
years ago from his cousin, Lord Ancaster, and 
he has siace carried out a variety of improve- 
ments both in the house and In the demesne, 


Tue hall, corridors, and public rooms of 
Balmoral Castle are now lighted by electricity, 
and the plaut is driven by water obtained from 
the Gelder, a tributary of the Des, and a noted 
trout stream which flows for several miles 
through the Queen’s deor-forests. Her Majesty 
has a shiel or cottage in Glen Gelder, which has 
been for many years a favourite place for after- 
noon tea with the Royal party at Balmoral. 


Tue Prince Regent of Brunewick and Pcincees 
Albert of Prussia will represent the Court of 
Berlin at the coronation of Queen Wilhelmioa 
next September; which is a very suitable 
arrangement, as the Prince's mother was Prin- 
cess Marianne of the Netherlands, from. whom 
he inherited large estates in Holland. After the 
reigning Queen and the two Princes of Saxe- 
Weimar, Prince Albert is next heir to the throne 
of the Netherlands, 


Tae Prince of Wales set the fashion again this 
Season of wearing gloves of the paleat lavender at 
the theatre, and his white tie ia almos+ Parisian 
in the size and droop of the bow. His Royal 


Highness ani the Princess must almost have | °22 


felsc embarrassed. at the warmth cf their 
reception everywhere duiog the Season, for 
they seem more popular than ever; and once or 


’ twice, although anything like formal acknow- 


leégment of a “ demonstration” at a theatre is 
opposed to the Royal custem, the P.ince has 
fe't constrained to bow slightly in recognition 
of a greeting that must have been very gratify- 
ing to their Royal Highnesses, — not 
quite de rigueur on the part of the loyal play- 
goere, as the Prince Princess are, by a 
polite fiction, supposed to go ina purely private 
capacity to the theatre, 


Tas German Emperor will start on his crulse 
in the North Sea during the first week in July, 
ead will retarm to Kiel on the ist of Avgast, 
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STATISTICS. 


Ax average of five hundred vessels dally leave 
the Thames for all parts of the world. 

Tux manufacture of jewellery in Birmingham 
gives constant employment to 14,000 persons, 

Hanpxercurers to the number of 328 000,000 
are atnually worn out by the people of the 
United States. oye 

Tr Is estimated that 40 per cen, of the pri- 
soners of Austria die of consumption, caused by 


‘the dark ceil mode of punishment. 


Tue most extensive cemetery in Europe is 


‘thatb.ab Rome, ia which over 6,000,000 human 


beings have been interred. 





GEMS, 


Do constantly, patiently, and wisely, 
and coe an never have cause to say that life 
was not worth living, 

Reason is the glory of human nature, He is 
was g the gods whom reason, and not passion, 
copels, . 

A bEatTirUL woman who has the qualities of 
an honest man is the most délightfal thing in the 
world, Que finds in her all the merits of both 
sexes. 

Goop intentions merge gradually into noble 
realisations, wise plans ripen into beautiful frul- 
tion, ad nascent virtues develop into noble 
charity. 

Lova feela no burden, regards no labours, 
would willingly do more than it can; it pleads 
not Impossibility, because it conceives that it 
may and.can do all things, it is able, there- 
fore, to do anything ; and it performs and effects 
many things where he who loveth not fainteth 
and lieth down. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


oe 


Ozasar Cream Poppiva,—Make io layers, 


| take of one cup of sugar, one cup of flour, three 


tablespoonfals of bakivg powder. Spread be- 
tween: Oae egg, one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, two tablespoonfals of butter, one cup of 
boiling water; cook thick, and add juice and 
rind of one orange, Ice top layer, 

Eoos ano Aspakacus —Cat two doz stalks 
of asparagus, leaving out the hard parte, into 
inch lengths, sud boil tender. Drain, pour upon 
them a cupful of drawn butter. Stir until hot, 
then turn into a bake dish, Break six eggs upon 
the tap. Pub a bit of butter wpon each, salt and 
pepper and put into a quick oven until the eggs 
are * seb,” & 


Corrace Frorr Popprsa.—Pat into a pud- 
ding dish one inch in depth of fresh or canned 
berries of any kind, then pour over them the 
following ingredients well stirred together: One 
, one cup sugar, one Cup sweet milk, one 
tablespoonful butter, three teacupfuls flour, two 
teaspoontuls baking powder (or one-balf a spoon- 
fai of soda and one of cream of tartar), bake until 
the crust Is doné, and turn top side down on 
dish. 

Begakrast tee es two mg gt le 
peeled potatoes one measure -up 
codfish Minto & saucepan avd boil until the 
potatoes are done, Pour them at once Into a 
colasder and put them in the oven, clossly 
covéred with a thick cloth, until all the mols- 
ture is drained out of them, Then mash them 
fine, add two besten... and one-third of a 
m in hath Dew 

and ‘very ab. Dra' 
of stele bread or oh crumbs, and 
“while vary hot, 





Tr takes eight times the 
that it requires to accomplish 
on a level, 

Nzar the Caspian Sea there are several "' terra) 
fires,” so called by the natives, where natura! 
gas issues from the ground and has been on fire 
for 

Ax Italfan doctor has discovere® that there is 
in the common. pineapple a substance similar 4 
pepsine, and: that ewe fs sufficient to 

Tus lantern-fily of Satinam, South Americs, 
has two sets of eyes, 50 as to catch the light 
from all directions, _Its light is like that of the 
ordinary firefy, but it is mach more briBiant, 

PusBLic ovens are established on moat of the 
residential streets of J cicies, where 
people. can have thelr # and suppers 
cooked for them at trifling reneged : 

Wiprx, a suburb of Vienna, largest 
dw » Bouse tn the world. Td contains fetes 
hi rooms, divided Into four hundred euttes, 
and affords shelter to 2,112 persons. 

Tux streets in Chinese cities are higher in the 
centre than at the sides. The pedestrians are, 
therefore, subjected to the discomfort of wading 
through in rainy weather, as the water 
lodges on the footpaths. 

‘WInwinc racehorses are bays, chest- 
nuts, or browns; and for every red bays 
among them there are 50 chestnuts and 30 
browns. There is no recard of an important race 
being won by a piebald, 

A Yanzgs merchant has hit upon a novel 
method of the cash-box from thieving 
fingers, Hs sprinkles the box with a powder 
which has the pecullar effect of dyeing the skin 
blue, the colour being merely fotensified by 
wash 


Tux whirlog winds of Arabia sometimes 
excavate sand-pite to the depth of 200ft., the 
rim usually being three times that depth in 
dianreter. A sand-pit thus made may be entirely 
obliterated In a few hours, and another excavated 
within a short distance of it. 

Wuen an ostrich is gto hatch she 
scratches-s télé In the ground about the size of a 
bushel basket. Eggs are then iaid day after day, 
and round the hole: When 21 are aid, 
the bird kicks them into the hole, and at night 
site on them, The.male bird performs his duty 
in the daytime, thus permitting hie partner to 
obtain exercise, 

Tus buman brain is composed of at lens 
three hundred ‘million of merve cells, each an 
——— m. The lifetime of s nerve 
cell is estimated to be about sixty daya, so that 
five million die covery day, about two huudred 
thousand every hour, and nearly thirty-five 
hundred every miinute, to_be succeeded by an 
equal number of their progeny. Thus once in 
every sixty days a man has « new brain. 

Tas deserts of Arabia are among the most 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B.—You must consult a lawyer. 

Marzn.—Take her to a skilful dentist. 

Fanuva.— The bride's parents or guardians. 

Uxa.-You could obtain # jadictal separation. 

Liian.—It rests entirely with the guardians. 

Coxstawt Reaprn.—Write to the secretary for s 
copy of the rules. 

X.~You should get it done by a lawyer ; there might 
be some difficulty. 

Euv.—Rather higher in Australia, but the cost of 
living {s also more, 

Kata —You had far better get it done, in the regular 
way, by solicitor. 

Ia Pexpcexiry.—It is @ complicated case, and you 
must consult a solicitor. 

Recast Supscamsma.—Any person libelling another 
can be proceeded against, 

Nowo,-—-He has no claim whatever, if the business is 
the wife's separate property. 

Mas. B.—Depends upon whether the apartments 
were Ist by the week or month. 

Hopersss Lovex.—Our opinion ig, it would be a hope 
less tark to win tack her esteem, 

.— Tae House of Lords can ta bill which 

hopin through the House of pan, mg 

Cxt1a,—Gifts given in expectation cf marrisge can 
9 aT comnegeinh tx oes off. : 


Sporrsmay,—The winner of the Derby in 1896 was 
Wales. "7 


Persimmon, belonging to the Prince of 


As Apmirntr.—The t Em of Russia is a 
dsughter of the late ‘Alloe ‘of England. 


Currey Rrpz.—All dyes are injarious if used for any 
length of time. We do not recommend their use. 
Isquizen.— The expense of acopy will depend 
thes lnigth @f 0 will, Ue the change & oo minds per fella. 
Lavewpze.—To wash grained or varnished farniture 
nee two tablespoonsfals of water in each pail ef water. 
Axxtovs Reaprr.—Daily steam the part over boiling 
water ; press out ell black spots by means of a watch 
key. 
Rosk.—A damp cloth éf; in common soda will 
1 tinware, Bub and dash hot water 
over 


Netsoy.—Signals used by ships at sea date from 1665. 
a sre invented by the Duke of York, afterwards 
ames 


Deversux —Situations under all — fomanice 
are chiefly obtaindd through private intorest with the 
directors, 

Rep Ropty.—Tt wovld be far better to inquire in 
ape nbighbourhood ; there is no public institution 


Oceana.—The Pacific Ocean covers 78,000,000 square 
miles, the Atlantic 25,000,000, aud the Mediterranean 
Sea 1,000,000, 

. neyorny tp consider that bow young be eon- 
uct sets you NMbverty, suppos ou W to 
your addresses in khother quarter. = . Kd 

Lany Teazte Bau de Cologne will not mix with 
ofl ; get some ofl of from chemist, and put as 
many drops as your 

baby oo you bye po d over a house, and entered 
& room peop abould certainly ise 
+ ae ip Would lod tiny punghe fo take ne motion at 


Lex —Everything depends on the date of marriage: 
It after 1882 or ay os to of the 


: eon fs called 
because in early days tt was counted a rarity fit to 
grace the Royal table, and as a rule was always sent to 


the king. 
A Dup Porst.—There are more who 
speek Oe rench a tov seieeian of a 
to one, than who speak the English 


language, 


TestatoR. — 8) many technicalities bave to he 
observed, that it is safer even for aa educated person to 
em solicitor to see 


ih 
Mi 


H. N.~It stunt ee alittle ammonia 
; eaturate stain, the mixture to 
remain on till the stain is softened, wash out with 
— pa ae peer gegen Ene ng 

ease ply eh han wana Blot 


a “Royal” fish 





a 
necessary for a chartgrod 


Morris. —The qualifications 
accountant embrace, among other things, an intimate 
acquaintance with mercantile law, aud involve the 
passing of at least three very stiff examinations. 


Srawor.— The “4 the word si:loin of beef is 
variously stated. account tells us that King 
Jamie L, of witch-hunting memory, knighted a loin o' 

hich joint was ever after called sir- 
Another story ascribed the [reak to Obariew II. 


oRnaMuUs.—A man should always take off bis hat 
when he meets a man friend walking with a lady, 
whether this wim hed chery he him or not. He wou 
not bow to her (if she were a stranger) when 
he met her alone, only when she wae walking with his 


- 


Bregr.—The first donhle-decked ship built in Esgland 
was the Great Harry, conatracted in 1509, by order of 
Henry Vil It was 1,000 tons burden,and cost £14,000, a 
ura worth more in those days than £120,000, now, At 
that time fifty to one hundred tons was the usual burden 
of merchant ships. The Great Harry was burnt by 


Nenvovs Strerse.— There are positions in sleep 
which are undesirable. Do not have the head too high 
if you sleep on your back. Sometimes extremely 
find immediate relief from restiog on 

of the body with one arm thrown back. A 
not too soft, with as little pillow as fs consistent 
with conifort is approved by the best authorities. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


Goonv-niGHr, dear friend! I say good-night to thee 
pow othe a tr “ys 4 white, 
t space betwren us, it may be ; 
fo sweet friend | it is the last good-night ; 
For, lying mute upon my couch and still 
The fover-fuch evapighed from my face, 
I heard them whisper softly, *‘’Tis His will ; 
Angels will give her happierfreeting-place |” 


And so frora sight of tears that fall like rain, 
Aud sound of sobbing emothered close and low, 
T turned my white face to the window pane, 
To say good-night to thee before I go, 


Good-night, good-night! I do not fear the end, 

The con with the billows dark and Ligh; 
ant Dek s I could touch thy hand, my friend, 
I it would be castor to die, 


If I could feel through ali the quiet waves 
Of my deep hair, thy tender breath a-thrill, 
I could go downward to the place of graves 
With eyes ashine and pale lips «' g still : 


Or it may be that if, through all the strife 
And pain of parting, I should hear thy cal!, 

I coms singing back to sweet, sweet life, 
2nd know no mystery of death at all, 


It — not be, Good-night, dear friend, good-night ! 
And when you ree the violets again, 

And hear through boughs with swollen buds awhite, 
The gentle falling of the April rain, 


Remember her whose young life beid thy rame, 
With all thiogs boly, in ite outward fiight, 
nd turn sometimes from busy haunts of men, 
To hear again ber low good-night, good-night ! 





Dorrznr.—The Golden Number fs 4 number beginning 


with and 
nineteen ; it then 
to find the period of the 





ot 
reserve. he Union Jack is hoisted by- 
Peluas thie pesstinc’ snd ‘concteat shady to ident 
con’ study entify 
every B that one would mest in a vo 
Stach Gavwaaa™ ; Ps 
Qcern your tent cloth on a flat board, 
the Shor wilt da’ then take aan of beeswax, 
hee Are Serie, sat vue Se cloth until a skin of 


t 





Ax@rqvanmun.- The great pyramid cf Cheops is the 
largest atructure ever erected by the hand of man. Its 
original dimensions at the bese were 764 feet rquare. 
and its perpendicular height in the highest pofnt 448 
feet. it covers four acres one rood and twenty- 
two rods cf sand, and has been estimated by an 
eminent English architect to Ihave cost not lees than 
£35,000,000, 

Lover oy Histony.—The Anglo-Saxons were divided 
into three orders—noble, free, and servile. Tho nobles 
comprised the first men in the kingdom, who wero 
also the owners (f the soil. Thetr duties were to lead 
the men of the shire to battle, preside at the county 
courts and enferce justice; next to them were the 
thanes and coerls, two degrees of freemen owners and 
cultivators of land, who had thelr separate rights. 


Wornizv.—The best method cf exterminating black- 
beetles is to buy a pennywerth of plaster of Paris, mako 
a little of {¢ into a thickish paste with water, and go 
round using an old koife as trowel to plaster up every 
crevice you can discover about the apartment in which 
the oom eres at same time get a tin of Keating's 
fosect powder, dust a little of that upon the door at 
night, where the beetles heve been seen, and we think 
that in a short time you will be rid cf them. 


Alrps.—To lacquer «@ fiat brass surface, clean care- 
fully by boiling in American potash azd water; dip in 
ric aeid if it is desired to heighten the colour 
the brass, wash well first {n cold water, then in hot, 
and — hot sawduat ; sfterwarda burnish if required ; 
then p on flat fron plate just Inkewarm; pass the 
lacquer quickly but ev over the surface with a large 
five camel hair brush, g carefal not to pass twice 
over same & or ridges will be raised; keep lowey 
plate warm work is dry. 
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ALEX. ROSS’ SKIN TIGHTENER OR TONIC. 
The application of this te the face removes wrinkles 
and the crow’s feet marks, giving & / mag appear- 
ance, 88. 6d., sent secretly packed for 48 stamps.— 
62, Theobald’s Road, Londen, W.C. Har Machine, for 
outstanding ears, 10s. 6d. ; pest, 11s. 


NOSE MACHINE. 

Thie is a contrivance by which the short cartilage of 
the nose is pressed into nape by wearing the Instro- 
ment an hour daily for e short time, Price 10s. 6d., 
seut free for stamps.—ALEX. RO#®S, 62, Theobald's 
Road, London, opposite Bedford Row, Established 
1850. Parcel free from observation. 


THE BEST HAIR DYE 


in the World for Lashes, Eyebrows, and Hafr on the 
Hi with Moustache and Beard. For Ladics’ Hair 
and for all Colours. Had at 8a 6d, t Bs. Od., of 
ALEX. ROSS, 62, Theobali’s Road, High Holborn, 
Londen, W.0, 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE" cures Instantly, 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to ' K.,” 
Lap,, Hoppersyviacy, for free samples, 
with name of nearest agent. 





























SS ees Weekly oe Oe ee 
wor Throee-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One and Bightpence. The yearly edbeertption, 
for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, iv 
Right Shillings and Hightpence, post-free. 

Au. Bace Nomeers, Parrs and Votvmes are in 
print, and may be had of avy Booksel¥ers. 


NOTICE.—Part 445,18 Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post free, Eightpence, Also Vok X., bound in 


Tax INDEX vo Vou. LXX. lk now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Threo-halfpence. 

Ati Lerrens To et Appressrp To rar Fprror 
Wo. Loupom Reapze, 26, Catherine Btrest Ytrand, 


«"« We caniiot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts, 
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Wey THE MILL STOPPER 


Down in Norfolk one beautiful summer day, 
having an hour to kill while waiting for a train, 
I amused myself by watching a windmill on a 
near-by hillside. Round and round went the 
great sails, so many revolutions to the minute, 
for a long time. Inside the mill the big stones 
rumbled and roared as they ground the grain. 
Ever and anon the miller came to the door of the 
upper story, looked at the sails and the sky, and 
then went back, like the little sentinels that come 
and go on the ramparts of intricate mechanical 
clocks. 

It was the peacefulest of pictures. Not a 
blessed thing in all that landscape seemed to be 
moving save the regularly-rotating arms of that 
old mill. Even their shadows on the ground 
appeared to drag, as though weary of the effort 
to keep up. What on earth should people want 
of flour, or, indeed, of anything except a place to 
sleep, in a country as dead and dull as that? I 
was about dozing off myself when, glancing again 


at the mill, I remarked that the sails were going | 


slower, and slower, and slower. Ten minutes 
later they stopped. 

Had the man in the mill shut down on them 
from the inside? Was the grain all ground and 
the day’s work done? What! at three o'clock 
in the afternoon? Nonsense; no. The wind 
had entirely died out; not a breath of air was 
stirring. And even though fifty farmers were 
waiting for their grist, no windmill will go with- 
out wind. 


Now here are two letters written by women. | 
I have been reading them over ; they interested | 


me. But could I make them interest you? 
Possibly, I said to myself, if 1 could only think 
of an illustration that would bring out the point, 
which is the same in both. Have I done it? 
You shall answer ,that question after you have 
read the letters and the comment that is to 
follow. 


from indigestion and weakness. I felt tired and 
weary. I had a bad taste in the mouth, my 


tongue being thickly coated. My appetite was | 


poor, and what little food I ate did not agree 
with me, causing me pain’ at the chest and 
stomach. I saw a doctor, and took medicines 








from time to time, but got no good from anything 
until I read about the benefit many persons had 
obtained from Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, 
I got a bottle of this medicine from Mr. Saunders, 
chemist, and after taking it I felt much better, 
the pain and nervousness being removed. | 
could eat better, and was stronger every way. 
If I ever ail anything I take a few doses of the 
medicine, and it never fails to set me right. | 
have recommended it to many, and you can make 
use of this statement as you like. (Signed) 
(Mrs.) Margaret Ledner, Prospect House, St 
Lawrence, Ramsgate, January 28th, 1897.” 

“Tn. the early part of 1894,” says the second, 
“I suffered severely from indigestion. I hada 
bad taste in the mouth, my appetite was bad, and 
all the food that I took gave me pain at the 
chest. I was constantly belching gas, and had 
pain at my left side around the heart. I got 
extremely weak, and was unable to do anything. 
Nothing that I took did me any good uatil | 
began taking a medicine that had benefited my 
mother, called Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 
After taking this medicine a short time my appe- 
tite improved, and the food agreed with me, and 
I gained strength. I--know many persons who 
have benefited by the same medicine. You can 
publish this statement if you think fit to do so. 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Harriett Folton, Durlock, Min- 
ster, near Ramsgate, January 28th, 1897.” 

Now let me make you a comprehensive pro- 
position which, I think, will cover the matters we 
have in hand. All motion comes from power, 
and all power from heat produced-by combustion. 
Whether the power be moving air, steam, elec- 
tricity, or running water, it is the same. Human 
strength, human power, result from food digested 
or consumed (slowly burned) in the body. The 
opposite of this is called indigestion, or dyspepsia 
—the disease from which these ladies sutiered. 


| That is why they were weak, tired, weary, and 
“For many years,” runs the first, “I suffered | 


unable to do anything. They were as engines 
are when the fire is out ; as water-mills are when 
the streams are dry; as our windmill was when 
the breeze fainted. 

Mother Seigel’s Syrup re-kindled the fire, drove 
away the deadening disease, and health, life, and 


motion began again. Do we understand it now’ 
I think so. 
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